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Among Ourselves 














EMEMBER, I pray, the Mother who led you 
by the hand and guided your toddling feet, 
who picked you up when you fell, who kissed 

away your tears and soothed your throbbing head. 


Remember Mother this very day. If in the 
rush and bustle of this busy life you have for- 
gotten to answer her letter—or a kiss to give— 
remember she has not forgotten you. She wonders 
why her letter is not answered, and gives some 
excuse for you. 


A word—a kiss—or a gift will make her heart 
glad. She would appreciate the good old Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. Send it to her; she will enjoy 
it fifty-two weeks in the year. 


Order it today, and it will gladden your 
Mother’s heart. She will appreciate the kindness 
of her child and breathe a silent prayer for you. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 


Send all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 
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“How many a woman is so busy with 
housework that she has no time or patience 
left for prayer and Bible-reading and the 
Christian nurture of her children! How 
many a father is so enslaved by. business or 
study that his own Christian life and the 
highest interests of his home are sacrificed 
to it! The motive to service may be good, 
but it is bad judgment. Let us not fail to 
choose the good part! It will make a more 
nearly ideal Christian home.” 


oO 


“Impressions made in early years are 
abiding. Bible verses memorized then are 
never forgotten. It is the best time to im- 
plant those truths that make wise unto sal- 
vation; to give the child a personal acquaint- 
ance with the Savior himself. Home piety 
counts. It is the foundation and promise of 
the larger religion of the Church.” 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. SMITH, Secretary, 

Geo. E. NortHrup, President, 

JAMES S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that at the next annual 
meeting of this conference to be held at Charleston 
Four Corners, June 3-6, 1926, a resolution shall be 
voted on to change paragraph two of Article VI of 
the constitution of the New York Eastern Christian 
Conference, to include a member of the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board on the Executive Board. 


W. E. BAKER, President. 
R. M. SEELY, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


A change has been made in the place of meeting 
of the next session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference. This session will meet in the Christian 
Church at Baleville, New Jersey. Owing to the fact 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the above church occurs this year, the Bale- 
ville people have made urgent request that they might 
entertain this session of conference in connection with 
their anniversary celebration. And since the Gulf 
Mills Church which had previously invited the con- 
ference was perfectly willing to give way to the re- 
quest of the Baleville people, the ninety-sixth annua\ 
session of the New Jersey Christian Conference will 
be held at Baleville, New Jersey, May 20-23, 1926. 

W. H. HAIner, President. 

Irvington, New Jersey. 


UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Notice to all stockholders and trustees of Union 
Christian College of Merom in Sullivan County in the 
State of Indiana: 

You and each of you are hereby notified that there 
will be a special meeting of the stockholders as well 
as the trustees of Union Christian College of Merom, 
Indiana, on the twenty-seventh day of April, 1926. 

The stockholders will meet in the chapel of the col- 
lege building at nine a. m. on said date. The trustees 
will meet immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting in the room designated as the 
president’s room in said college building. 

The purpose of the special meeting of the stock- 
holders and trustees aforesaid is to determine what 
shall be the future action in reference to the said 
college and corporation as well as other matters in 
sonnection therewith. 

By order of— 

Dr. E. A. WATKINS, President. 
Dan O. GETTINGER. Secretary. 











Children’s Week 


April 25 - May 2 


Mother, Who Made the Stars? 


‘Mother, who made the stars, 
Which light the beautiful blue sky? 
Who made the moon, so clear and bright, 
That rises up so high?”’ 


“Twas God, my child, 
The Glorious One, 
He formed them by His power; 
He made alike the brilliant sun, 
And every leaf and flower. 
He made your little feet to walk; 
Your sparkling eyes to see; 
Your busy, prattling tongue to talk, 
Your limbs so light and free.’’ 


A prominent layman of the Christian Church says that the above poem 
was the first ‘‘piece’’ he ever spoke in school, and ever since he has always 
helieved in God as the Creator of all things. 


Mother! Teach your child the same great truth and when ‘‘he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ 


Read these books to your child, have them speak the ‘‘piece’’ or give the 
‘‘reading:’’ 


NT OT RS AT AR RE ET eT $1.25 
The Wonder Book of Bible Stories 1.25 
The Bible Story Book for Boys and Girls 

Missionary Stories for Little Folks, Applegarth (Primary) 

Little Prayers for Little Lips 

Wee Folks Stories From the New Testament 


Mother, Father, read these books yourselves: 





Hints on Child Training, Trumbull 
Bringing Up of John Pell 
Average Boys and Girls, McKinney 
What Ails Our Youth, Coe 

The Playtime Guide Book, Brown 
Quiet Talks on Prayer, Gordon 


Address all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON OHIO 
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Answer 


HE nomad of the desert, he alone 
Reads right the riddle of the sphinx’s face; 
For he finds not the meaning in mute stone, 
But in the wistful heart of all his race. 
So we turn from this seeking in the sand, 
This searching of the sky for some decree, 
And find in the fond touch of some dear hand 
Our only answer to life’s mystery. 
One passes by whose very garments glow 
With the white radiance of his great soul; 
Our spirit reaches out to him and, lo, 
That touch of healing virtue makes us whole. 
The stars go out; they give no guide, no mark— 
Only man’s love for man beats back the dark. 


—Hugh Robert Orr, in The Christian Register. 
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About Folks and Things 


Brother Francis B. Allan, of the Corinna 
Christian Church, was ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry at a special session of the 
Maine Christian Conference held with the 
Pleasant Street Christian Church the eve- 
ning of April 1. 

Those interested should note that a mis- 
take occurred in The Christian Annual in 
giving the address of Mrs. Lucy M. Rowell, 
clerk of the church at Newton, New Hamp- 
shire. The proper address is Newton Junc- 
tion, New Hampshire. 

Rev. and Mrs. John A. Dillon have just ac- 
cepted the church at Emerson, New York, 
and are already established at that place. 
They returned to the work of the parish 
after some months of rest and visiting 
among former friends. 


Rev. P. W. Caswell, pastor of the Man- 
chester, N. H., Christian Church, Rocking- 
ham Conference, has recently moved into 
the newly built parsonage. The parsonage 
is a great improvement to the church 
property and a splendid addition to the 
church equipment. 


Rev. W. Rollo Boehringer, pastor at Enon, 
Ohio, conducted a series of three special 
week-night services last week leading up 
to his foreign mission offering which was 
taken last Sunday. Foreign Mission Secre- 
tary Minton, Miss Marian Morrill, and Mrs. 
Athella M. Howsare were the outside 
speakers. 


The Lubec, Maine, Church, Rev. J. R. 
Jones pastor, had a wonderful’Easter. One 
hundred and forty-nine attended the sunrise 
prayer meeting and eighteen were baptized 
in the afternoon, of whom sixteen were 
young people. The foreign mission offering 
from this church amounted to the splendid 
sum of $182. 


Rev. L. D. Holaday has tendered his resig- 
nation as pastor of Six Mile and Lynn Grove 
churches, Eel River Conference, to be effec- 
tive August 31, at which time he will be 
available for a pastorate. He speaks in 
highest terms of these churches and the 
opportunity they offer for the carrying for- 
ward of modern country church work. 


Rev. E. T. Cotten, who has been doing 
remarkably good work for the past year at 
Franklin, Ohio, has just accepted a call to 
Eaton. He will take charge of the work 
there July 1. The field there is a very large 
one, capable of great development, and we 
feel sure that under the leadership of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cotten the work will continue to go 
forward in a fine way. 


Rev. A. W. Sparks, who has been engaged 
as Promotional Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, has just tendered 
his resignation to accept the pastorate at 
Everett, Pennsylvania, where he will begin 
work June 1. This returns Brother Sparks 
to the Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference, where he has done such re- 
markably good work as field secretary in the 





past few years, and where he will again be- 
come a real power in forwarding the ag- 
gressive work of that conference. 

The eighty-seventh annual catalog of 
Palmer Institute at Lakemont, New York, 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell president, has just 
reached us. It is a very attractively illus- 
trated booklet, giving glimpses of the beau- 
tiful surroundings, various rooms, and some 
of the winter time sports in which the stu- 
dents there engage. Year by year this in- 
stitution is strengthening its work along 
different lines. 

We are sorry to learn that Rev. A. L. 
Allen, for several years the efficient presi- 
dent of the Tioga River Christian Confer- 
ence, suffered a slight shock about the first 
of February and is still far from being well. 
He has been able to conduct some of his 
morning services and to confer with the 
conference program committee. We are 
sure that he will have the sympathetic 
prayers of the brotherhood for his speedy 
restoration to health. 

President A. G. Caris, of Defiance, Col- 
lege, had quite an honor come to him in be- 
ing elected president of the Ohio State 
College Association at its annual meeting at 
Columbus on April 3. The Association is 
composed of thirty-one of the leading col- 
leges of the State.and determines the en- 
dowment and scholarship standards by 
which the colleges are rated for membership. 
We congratulate both Dr. Caris and De- 
fiance on this honor which has come to them. 


The second annual session of the Young 
People’s Congress of the Northwestern Ohio 
Conference will be held at Spencerville on 
Saturday, May 8. Under the spirited leader- 
ship of Brother Frank J. Wright, of De- 
fiance College, the young people of that con- 
ference are making notable growth in their 
work, and the program for the day is a very 
attractive one—the theme for the morning 
being Evangelism, for the afternoon Mis- 
sions, and for the evening Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Rev. William H. Martin has just tendered 
his resignation at First Church, Dayton, 
where he came upon his return as a mis- 
sionary to Porto Rico and which he has 
served with consecration and faithfulness. 
On account of his health, it is highly impor- 
tant that Brother Martin get out of the 
heavy grind of the city work; and this 
makes one of our very finest and ablest men 
available for one of our pastorates where 
the work is not too heavy. The church will 
be fortunate that secures his services. 

The Christian churches of Dayton achieved 
quite an honor last week in the campaign 
which is being carried on by the Sunday- 
school Council of Religious Education for 
its annual budget of $39,000 to maintain its 
work for the coming year, including its fine 
program of religious training in connection 
with our Week Day Schools. Under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of Brother Ora S. 
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Walker, our churches all went over their 
apportionment the very first day of the cam- 
paign. Riverdale Christian Church stands 
second, First Christian Church third, and 
Walnut Hills sixth, among all of the 
churches of all denominations in the percent 
above the apportionment. 

Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, who has been serving 
the church at Greentown, Indiana, for the 
past three years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion. During the past year all departments 
of the church have made fine progress, the 
mission offering making an increase of 104 
percent, a debt of $1,400 on the church hay- 
ing been paid, and seventy-two members 
added to the church rolls, together with an 
enlarged subscription list for both The 
Herald and The Christian Missionary. 
Brother Beisiegel has not announced his 
future plans further than that he and his 
family will move back to their own home at 
Winona Lake about May 1, from which 
point they will continue to serve Greentown 
until August 15. 


We are glad to report that Rev. J. E. 
Everingham is able to take up his work at 
Rye, New Hampshire, again, after an ab- 
sence of six months. He had gone last fall to 
visit his daughter in Atlanta, Georgia, a 
teacher in Spelman College of that city, 
where he was taken very sick. This illness 
continued some three months, about half of 
which was spent in a sanitarium where he 
underwent a couple of operations. He has 
just returned to Rye, and we are happy to 
know he is gaining strength rapidly. His 
first pastorate with this church was thirty- 
six years ago; three years ago he accepted a 
second call to the church, which he served in 
connection with Kittery, Maine, until last 
October when declining health made such a 
pastoral arrangement impossible. And now 
for the third time he has accepted the 
church at Rye—a splendid testimony of the 
high esteem in which he is held by that 
people. 

The seventy-fifth birthday banquet of ap- 
preciation given in honor of Dr. J. F. Bur- 
nett last Thursday evening at First Church, 
Dayton, proved to be a very great and pleas- 
ing success indeed. The attendance was to 
the utmost capacity of the house, and sale 
of reservations had to be discontinued sev- 
eral days before the banquet. The program 
prepared by the committee was a most pleas- 
ing one, splendidly balanced with just 
enough mirth and solemnity to make the 
evening a most delightful one. Dr. F. G. 
Coffin, president of the Convention, made the 
address of the evening in his characteristi- 
cally happy style, and a very large number 
of greetings and telegrams came from every 
section of the church. The list of visiting 
pastors and laymen, from several different 
conferences, was much too long to be enu- 
merated. It was indeed a most satisfying 
occasion, and we have heard person after 
person say that it was the finest thing of 
the kind which they had ever attended. And 
best of it all is that our dear Dr. and Mrs. 
Burnett so richly merit just such a tribute 
to their long service and work. 
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The Christian Home and the Christian Ministry 


strategic place which the home necessarily bears to the 

conduct of childhood and youth, and tried to deepen 
the sense of parental responsibility in the hearts of 
fathers and mothers. This strategic position of the home 
in the life of youth is one which works constructively as 
well as negatively. Parents not, only have almost limit- 
less responsibility in safeguarding their children from the 
ways of evil, but they also have vast influences for 
prompting and encouraging them in doing positive good. 
When we take into consideration ‘this crucial place of the 
home in the life of the child, perhaps it is not difficult to 
understand why it is that there has been such a falling off 
in recent years in the number of young men who are offer- 
ing themselves for the ministry. The time was when the 
average Christian home felt itself to be especially favored 
of God if one of its sons were called to preach the gospel. 
Fathers, and especially mothers, earnestly prayed for this 
boon and distinction to be granted them and their child. 
It was no unusual thing for them even before the child 
was born to offer it to God for his ministry and dedicate 
themselves to its uprearing with this in view, surrounding 
it with those incentives and influences which would be 
the most apt to direct it into this high calling. And in 
addition to this, local churches and local communities 
looked with great favor upon those youth who gave them- 
selves to the preaching of the gospel. 


UT today we have drifted far from that sort of thing. 

There are literally hundreds of local churches which 
seem never to give a thought to the ministerial supply 
until they want a pastor for themselves; and then they 
expect some other church to supply that need. If one will 
simply think over the history of the local churches with 
which he himself is intimately acquainted he will be made 
aware of how few of them have ever put many young 
men into the ministry. The average church requires a 
different minister every few years; and yet the average 
church has never produced more than one or two minis- 
ters in all of its history, and great numbers of churches 
have never produced any. This’ makes perfectly obvious 
why there is such a shortage of ministers, and especially 
such a dearth of that superfine type of talented manhood 
and womanhood which the churches more and more are 
requiring for their pastoral leadership. It is rare indeed 
that any church seriously concerns itself about this mat- 
ter except when it has a vacant pulpit—and then its only 
anxiety seems to be to seek out a successful pastor and 
take him away from some other church that is as needy 
as itself. This whole question of ministerial supply could 
be put upon a very much safer and far more wholesome 
basis if the local church would do a bit of earnest pray- 


|’ our last issue we stressed the commanding and 





ing now and then for God to call some of its own ablest 
young men into the ministry, especially if that continuous 
prayer were followed up by the right kind of practical 
training and opportunity for service. The pastor as well 
as the church must lay this matter heavy upon his heart, 
and must make it not only a part of his ministerial task 
but one of his most cherished and coveted privileges to 
seek out from among his choicest and most promising 
young men those into whose hearts he can persuade the 
call of the Holy Spirit to come leading them into the min- 
istry of the gospel. 


HIS anxiety and work of the pastor and the local 

church to discover and develop the ministerial talent 
lying latent in the community, however, will not be suffi- 
cient. The home holds the crucial place here also, as it 
does in all things pertaining to the life of youth. There 
are exceptions of course; but in the great run of cases, 
boys and girls will not be inclined to choose the ministry 
if they have been reared in homes where they continually 
hear the ministry criticized or ridiculed, or in Christian 
homes where the ministry is rather looked down upon as 
a sort of underpaid and underprivileged and more or less 
incompetent calling. It is almost impossible to produce 
ministers in such a home atmosphere. And it is very 
unlikely indeed that the daughters who are reared in such 
homes will be at all inclined to marry young ministers or 
to encourage their young men friends to seek the minis- 
try. All this goes a great deal further into the whole 
question of ministerial supply than most of us have 
thought. Why should capable and promising young men 
enter the ministry if the women they love will refuse to 
marry them if they become ministers? And why should 
the girls not refuse to become the wives of ministers if 
all of their lives long in their own Christian home and 
the Christian homes of their friends they have heard the 
lot of the minister, and especially of the minister’s wife, 
pictured as a most undesirable and thankless task. 
Doubtless every one of us has again and again heard some 
young woman pitied by her Christian friends, young and 
old, because she was going to “marry a minister!” And 
the more cultured and brilliant she is, and the wealthier 
she is, the more foolish her Christian friends think her to 
be if she gives her heart and life to a man who is going to 
answer God’s call into the most sacred work in which it 
is possible for him to be engaged. It is this attitude of 
Christian homes and Christian friends towards the minis- 
try which furnishes the crux to the whole situation. It 
is useless ever to hope to have an adequate supply of the 
highest type of young men for the ministry and of the 
highest type of young women for ministers’ wjves so long 
as our boys and girls are brought up in such influence 
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and atmosphere, and their good judgment thrown into suspicion by 
their Christian friends simply because they consider choosing the 
ministry for their life work. Just so long as our Christian homes 
look upon the law and the medicine and the teaching profession and 
the business world as highly desirable and their sons and daughters 
are strongly encouraged to train for some one of these lines of 
work, and at the same time these homes look upon the ministry as 
far less desirable and its compensations wholly unsatisfactory, just 
that long both the type and the supply of the ministry will be far 
below that required by the churches. Thus in the end it comes 
back after all to the home, and to the Christian father and the 
Christian mother and their attitude toward their own child and 
their hope and dream and ambition for their own son or their own 
daughter. Speaking in his well-known capacity as “The Observer,” 
Dr. Frederick Lynch in The Christian Century last week gave a 
helpful editorial on this same subject in which he says: 


Have Protestant families so lost their love and respect for the 
Church that they take no pride in giving their best boys to it? I 
am afraid so; and not a few ministers have helped them by their 
low estimate of the Church or by their seldom holding it up as the 
one divine and holy society in the earth. Be that as it may, how 
many Protestant families really want to give one boy and the 
best one to the Church, and do all they can to exalt the calling in 
his eyes? I remember my friend in the Catholic rectory once say- 
ing, “The one thing that every good Catholic family looks forward 
to as their highest joy and satisfaction is to give a boy to the 
Church. When a boy enters the priesthood his home gains a dis- 
tinction in the village, his parents are the proudest of all people, 
and on his ordination a festival of rejoicing is held.” Are there 
not any Protestant families in the country who so greatly want 
their boy to enter the ministry that they keep it before him in 
boyhood, write to him about it in college, and keep him interested 
in the Church in every possible way? 

Another curious thing in Protestantism is that the local churches 
seem to have no interest in giving boys to the ministry. It was not 
always so. I remember reading in one of the Scottish biographies 
of the pride a certain church took in the fact that it had given a 
long line of distinguished men to the ministry. It is almost an un- 
heard of thing today, and yet why should not the churches be in- 
terested in educating their own leaders and why should not the 
local church be proud of giving strong men to the service of God’s 
altars? I sometimes wonder if the great gap between the semi- 
naries and the churches is not one cause of the decline of interest 
in the ministry and whether some way could not be found whereby 
the local churches and the divinity schools could not be brought 
into closer contact and co-operation. Would it help some if the 
best men in the theological faculties were set aside to visit the 
churches and plead, not for money, but for men? And would it 
not be a fine thing if here and there a church could send up one 
of its best youths to a seminary, as its own gift to the ministry, 
assuming all financial responsibility for him? 


A Most Important Work 


HE entire work of the Church, in the last analysis, comes 

back to the question of self-propagation. Unless churches 

continually renew their number, their ranks will be decimated 
by death and removal. But more than that, a deadly inertness falls 
upon any church which has lost the spirit and passion of evangel- 
ism. If a pastor and a church loses their concern for the unevan- 
gelized, if a pastor and church come to the point where no longer 
they are anxious to bring about public confession in Jesus Christ 
and to receive new members into their fellowship, it inevitably 
happens that slow death sets in in every department of their work— 
and presently the Sunday-school, the Christian Endeavor, the mis- 
sionary forces, and all of the other activities of the church begin 
te palsy. It is one of the universal laws of life everywhere that 
there must be growth, propagation, the spreading of a movement 
or principle, else there comes stagnation and decay. And this is 
eminently true of the Church and of Christian life, as has been 
proven again and again. 

The work of evangelism, then, is foundational to the very per- 
petuity of the church in any community and of the Church as a 
whole and of every department of the work of the Church as a 
whole. Not only the local church but the larger activities of the 
Church universal also are dependent upon evangelistic increases 
year by years Our colleges, our missionary enterprises, our church 
extension, our social service impact, all rest upon the spirit and 
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results of evangelism—upon an increase of membership and upon 
the spirit of propagation that carries the Church out into new and 
unevangelized fields both in the home and in the foreign land. 
Hence unless that spirit and passion for the conversion of men 
and women and the bringing of new converts into the fellowship 
of the churches can be kept vigorous and strongly assertive, the 
entire work of the Church and the whole program of the Kingdom 
must inevitably suffer. 

In view of these facts above stated, it would seem that certainly 
one of the most vitally important activities of every denomination 
should be its evangelism. And if this be true, it would logically 
follow that some form of organized effort to stir up and direct the 
spirit of evangelism would be highly essential. We believe that it 
is; and we believe that our Department of Evangelism, under the 
tireless and skilled leadership of its Executive Secretary Howsare, 
has amply proven its worth. Though one may not agree with any 
specific method or conception of evangelistic emphasis and proce- 
dure, yet one must admit that Brother Howsare has done much in- 
deed to stir the passion of evangelism and to keep before our pas- 
tors and churches constantly the necessity of the evangelistic spirit 
and desire. There can be no question that the subject of evangelism 
and the work of evangelism has taken on a new and very much 
larger interest among our pastors and churches since this depart- 
ment was established. There has been a new impetus given to 
evangelistic endeavor throughout the whole brotherhood. Hence 
we believe that it would be a very real loss for this department to 
drop out of our organized denominational work. The Christian 
Church cannot afford to dispense with its impact and its inspiration. 
And yet it will have to do that very thing unless the offering of the 
churches for evangelism this coming Sunday prove to be exceed- 
ingly liberal. The Herald begs of our pastors and churches to see 
to it that the offering is made one so liberal as will guarantee the 
continuing of this department and its important work. Let us see 
to it that the work is financed in such a manner as will permit the 
department to do the very finest possible work in these closing 
months of the quadrennium. 


Just Plain Sense 


NDER the above title, The Christian Register told a story 

which needs to be passed on to a very large number of Chris- 

tian people. It says: “Human nature exaggerates the size 
and significance of that which is different and unconventional. In 
the ceiling of a certain church there are seventy-two electric bulbs 
in a large circle. One night a sensitive person attending a meeting 
saw that one of the lamps was out. That was all he could see. 
Though the other seventy-one were functioning, for him the whole 
place was in darkness. One was different. Your sermon maker 
may tell you that such sensitiveness is the negative aspect of the 
yearning for perfection. We tell you it is also a mark of the lack 
of the sense of proportion, which finally runs down to a lack of 
sense of humor. Church people have no excuse for losing their 
ability to see a thing whole, and every part thereof. Spiritual 
discipline ought to have for its first fruit just plain sense.” 

Just plain sense and a sense of humor! How often these two 
qualities would have saved the day for many a Christian and have 
prevented him from disgracing himself and “making a scene.” 
How many times these two virtues would have saved a pastor 
and church from irritation and friction and have prevented a 
quarrel that disrupted the Christian forces of the community and 
brought shame to the cause of Jesus Christ. Just plain sense and 
a sense of humor! And yet how seldom it is that we ever hear 
these invaluable qualities emphasized as essential Christian virtues. 
Indeed it would be thought strange if one should list either of them 
among the essential Christian virtues. 

Unquestionably all too little emphasis has been laid upon these 
two qualities in the teaching and preaching of the Church. It is no 
unusual thing to find earnest-hearted Christian men and women 
who grow furiously angry over some triviality and say all manner 
of ugly things which do irremediable harm to the hearts of others. 
And yet for some reason such a thing has never been considered as 
absolutely incompatible with Christian profession. Men and women 
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who are officers and leaders in the church, even preachers them- 
selves, will admit that they have a “high temper” in the same non- 
chalant manner in which they would speak of a pimple on their 
nose. In fact many Christians would be more sensitive about a 
pimple on their nose than they are about their ugly and touchy 
temper. They seem to feel no shame whatever about it but calmly 
admit that they are high-tempered. Yet to give way to a high 
temper is not only unchristian and leads to all sort of heartache and 
trouble and even sin, but it also is a mark of inferior mentality. 
The balance wheel is not working right. 

How great and grave are the disturbances in home, in church, 
and in community life which have grown out of little things which 
would have caused no trouble whatever if there had been the proper 
sense of humor or a proper sense of proportions. Homes have been 
broken, friendships have been ruined, churches have been torn to 


International Goodwill Sunday, May 16 


In spite of the fact that there is coming to be so many special 
Sundays in the church calendar that a pastor who undertakes to 
observe them all would have scarcely any day left for his own 
work, The Herald wants to lend its heartiest endorsement to the 
proposal of establishing an “International Goodwill Sunday.” The 
project is sponsored by the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council and has received the endorsement 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, 
and the Baptist Young People’s Union; and many leaders of de- 
nominational young people’s groups of various denominations are 
volunteering their co-operation. The idea is to promote in the 
churches, and especially among the young people of the churches, 
a goodwill day similar to that which the public school teachers of 
our own and other lands observe on May 18 of each year, when 
the thought of international friendship is stressed by exercises in 
classrooms of the public schools the world over. Surely the church- 
os should join in some definite manner in promoting this same idea 
of universal friendship among the nations—and such a Goodwill 
Sunday will give emphasis to the thought. 

It is suggested that community mass meetings of ypung people, 
young people’s meetings in the local churches, student mass meet- 
ings on college campuses, and other such group meetings should 
be held. The Epworth League will have available a pageant on 
world friendship for that Sunday; and committees are already at 
work in some of the colleges like Yale, Vassar, and the University 
of Missouri. Local churches are also urged to co-operate with ser- 
mon, forum discussion, pageant, or talks by young people and other 
leaders. All such meetings are asked to adopt a message addressed 
to the youth of the world emphasizing the desire of American youth 
to live at peace with all mankind and to promote a better under- 
standing among groups and nations. Copies of this message should 
be given to the local press and made public in other ways, and also 
sent to the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


Military Training in the School 

The question of military training in high schools and colleges 
should not be permitted to drop out of sight. Indeed just at this 
season when the schools and colleges are formulating their plans 
for the coming year, lovers of peace everywhere should carefully 
study the subject and use their influence to put an end to free our 
educational institutions from this practice which fits in so illy with 
modern iife. It seems almost inconceivable that, after thousands 
of years of cruel and costly experience, mankind is yet in this 
Twentieth Century and with all of his proud sense of superior en- 
lightenment and intelligence, still groveling along on the same low 
level as did his aborigine forbears when it comes to the question 
cf war. The only difference is, modern man has made war more 
cruel, more destructive, more irrational and inexcusable. To fight 
out their differences with their fists and their bloody clubs and 
‘tomahawks was all the better sense the poor illiterate, little-more- 


The Trend of Events 
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pieces over sillier things than a darkened electric bulb like the one 
spoken of above. And especially has this principle held true in the 
theological world. Rare indeed is that life which has the whole 
circle of seventy-two bulbs burning undimmed in his own heart and 
life. And yet how prone we all are to center our minds upon some 
particular bulb or two—a dogma, a mode, a pet theology—and feel 
that the other fellow’s religion is vitally wrong and his life very 
much darkened if these particular bulbs are not burning in his 
mind as they are in ours, though the brilliancy and loveliness of* 
all of the rest of his life may far outshine ours in Christian love 
and purpose. Just plain sense ought to teach us better than to 
lay so much stress on such minor matters. And just plain sense 


. ought to restrain us from growing angry over little things. 


And if plain sense fails us, then our sense of humor ought to 
come to our rescue. 








than-animal race had. They knew nothing as yet of arbitration 
and conciliation and systems of jurisprudence. They were just 
plain illiterates. But with ten thousand years of human history 
and human progress behind us, and surrounded by every possible 
advancement and achievement of literacy and learning and scholar- 
ship and refinement, war and the accouterments and display of 
war certainly make startling contrast to the rest of our Twentieth 
Century civilization. And nowhere is this contrast more rude and 
offensive than when this institution of barbarism and illiteracy is 
introduced and practiced in our educational institutions. 

It is no wonder that many of our leading educators declare 
strongly against it. The following statement by Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, president of Williams College, indicates what must be the 
feeling of many teachers and professors about military training 
as being out of place in our schools: 


Military drill is out of harmony with the aims of college. The 
aim of the college is to train men for citizenship by discovering and 
developing the best and highest intellectual powers of each, to the 
end that each may make the largest contribution to the common 
welfare. The aim of military drill is to train men in the use of a 
particular implement, to the end that citizens may defend their 
country by force of arms. But defense of country is not confined 
to force of arms. Our first line of defense is enlightened 
citizenship. Our second line of defense is enlightened civiliza- 
tion, and so is our third. Civilization has interposed many lines 
between its outer boundaries and the first line of military force, 
and it is the supreme task of the college to bulwark these advanced 
positions of civilization. 


President Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College, 
himself a highly talented engineer and thoroughly acquainted with 
mechanics as well as with human nature, has this to say: 


I believe that military training in our schools and colleges has, 
as its chief result, not increased efficiency in the technic of war- 
fare, but rather effected a change in the mental outlook of our 
young people so that they look upon war as a normal part of life 
and expect to take part in it. While the battle for war or peace is 
being fought today in our schools and colleges, the War Depart- 
ment, through government appropriations, has millions of dollars at 
its disposal to build the war spirit in the minds of our youth. We 
must take risks for peace as risks must be taken for every good 
thing. I believe that the building of a state of goodwill and the 
expectation of peace is far less of a risk than the building of a war 
spirit which will lead us to want to try out newly discovered mili- 
tary strength. 

ES 


Here is a poser for those highly agitated souls who fear that 
the country is going to the bowwows because of the bootlegging 
caused by prohibition. The Central Christian Advocate says: 


On March 10, the Chicago Tribune carried this depressing item: 

In the basements of decrepit frame buildings scattered throughout 
the Italian quarter of the West Side, detectives discovered casks 
containing 60,000 gallons of wine, pressed and fermented in murky 
cellars of the quarter. 

Yes, there must have been plenty of bootlegging on March 10, 
plenty of need of law enforcement. But hold your horses a min- 
ute. The item was printed under “Twenty-five Years Ago Today” 
—all of which shows that in 1901, when Chicago already had 7,000 
saloons, bootlegging flourished! 





IRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, is an edu- 
cation in itself when there is no gath- 
ering of the forces of the United 

States and Canada, but when five thousand 
delegates from the States and provinces 
settle down in such a community for a week 
of Christian conference with the leaders of 
Christian education on this continent, one 
begins to realize the possibilities. 

It is surprising how 
little one knows of a place that he may 


First, Birmingham. 


think that he knows a lot about. 
Some of the things which sur- 
prised the delegates about the 
“Magic City” of the Southland 
were that the city itself was only 
fifty-four years old—just a mere 
child among the cities, and that 
fifty years ago you could buy 
land by the acre at the price you 
now pay for it by the foot if you 
were inclined to settle down 
there. 

And there is some reason for 
wanting to settle there, too. 
Think of a city of over two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants which 
half a hundred years ago was a 
village. Everybody in Birming- 
ham seems to be “new” and I 
was introduced to a “curiosity” 
at the Sixth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church—a lady of three- 
score (about) who was actually 
born within what is now the city 
limits. Everybody else seemed 
to come from somewhere and 
settled here and thrived. 

But the wonder and interest 
of such a company as gathered 
at the great Christian Education 
convention in Birmingham April 
12-19 was not in the height of its 
skyscrapers nor in the smoke of 
its mills nor in the price of its 
real estate but in the wonderful 
progress made in its churches 
and Sunday-schools in the past 
generation. The figures given 
us were that while the city had 
multiplied itself almost three 
times within thirty years, that 
the church membership and the 
Sunday-school membership had 
outstripped the population and 
had multiplied itself over five 
times. And the evidence of all 
this was seen in the wonderful 
array of magnificent churches 
which were probably as great a 
surprise to the great majority of 
the delegates as they were to the 
writer. It was repeatedly stated 
by those who should know where- 
of they speak, that Birmingham 
has the finest Church School 
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buildings of any size in America regardless 
of the size of the city. Surely New York 
City and Philadelphia have not buildings 
comparable to them in completeness. 

And then they tell us that the start of all 
these great buildings and the great work of 
the Birmingham churches in Christian Edu- 
cation began with the vision of a little group 
of women who began to study child life and 
its needs in a Sunday-school Graded Union 
over a score of years ago, and the result has 


Building Together a Christian Citizenship 


The International Council of Religious Education Convention 














Convention Flashes 


THE ministry is the easiest job in the world to “get by” in, 
but the hardest job in the world to ‘‘make good” in. 
—Russell Colgate. 

Young life is not now interested in dying so much as in 
living; it is interested in deeds rather than in worn-out 
creeds.—Stanley High. 

Protestantism took the emphasis from a Holy Church and 
put it on a Holy Book.—Dean Athearn. 

I am not arguing for a psychology of personalism, nor 
for a behavioristic psychology; | am simply stating that 
it is getting so we folks in America do not know how to 
behave.—Prof. Artman. 

My fellowship with a*real Christian in the heart of Africa 
is closer than my fellowship with a white, native-born 
American on my street who is trying to give us a godless 
nation.—Gamble. 

The sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, although written three 
thousand years ago, contains more up-to-date righteousness 
and common sense than you will find in any literature of 
today.—Hon. George Gordon Battles. 

The Christian religion is eternal life in the midst of time 
by the strength and under the eyes of God. 

The three great hungers of the world are for food and 
for knowledge and for love, and all else will be given for 
the last. 

“The place where they crucified him was nigh unto the 
city." Calvary is always near Main Street.—Dr. W. C. 
Poole, of London, England. ; 

A vision without a task is a dream; 

A task without a vision is drudgery; 

A vision and a task is the hope of the world. 
—Dr. Poole, of London. 


One of our tasks as Christians is to create a divine dis- 
content with the world as it now is and as the older genera- 
tion has made it.—Stanley High. 

The young people of all denominations at Evanston voted 
that the denomination most like the New Testament type of 
Christianity was not the big Methodist or Presbyterian or 
Baptist, but the little church called the Quakers.—Stanley 
High. 

There are two things that the young people of today 
want: They want to know God, and they want to know 
what to do.—Ira Jenkins, a junior in Ohio State University. 

America was once on the edge of the world, but today 
it is at the world’s center.—Dean Soper. 

Take up the torch; let no man despise thy youth.— Dean 
Soper, to the Young People. 


The question before the United States of America today 
is whether in the coming days it is to be the world’s Big 
State or the world’s Big Brother.—Dean Soper. 

If we would spend half the time condemning the world’s 
military leaders that we spend in condemning the world’s 
pacifists, we would soon find the world’s peace which we 
all seek.—Harry Holmes. 

It is the old men of the world who vote for war and 
the young men who go forth to fight and die for the 
foolishness of their fathers.—Harry Holmes. 














been the winning of thousands on thousands 
of boys and girls who have become men and 
women of affairs and who have built and 
are building this great city of Birmingham 
industrially, educationally, socially, and re- 
ligiously. So one can see how Birmingham 
is a convention of itself without the five 
thousand who came to give it an interna- 
tional flavor and to teach and to learn from 
each other. 

But the five thousand did add a flavor 


and a color to the “Magic City” 
which will boost Birmingham 
and promote Christian Educa- 
tion in an international way. 


MUNICIPAL HALL 


Birmingham’s magnificent Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium was thrown 
wide open by the mayor of Bir- 
mingham the first day of the 
gathering, and preachers and 
teachers and business men 
backed the mayor in his glad 
welcome to the strangers within 
their gates, and in the days fol- 
lowing no city ever came nearer 
fulfilling its welcome words than 
did the citizens of Birmingham 
by smile and word and deed and 
in every way of welcome and 
sacrifice for the comfort of her 
guests. 

Such a convention of thirty- 
six denominations and _ sixty 
States and provinces with its fif- 
teen main sessions and its fifty- 
nine special conferences and its 
endless number of special rallies 
and group meetings and dinners 
and even special “breakfasts” of 
workers in conference—such an 
endless number of conventions 
within conventions can only have 
a skim over in such a limited 
report as this must be. 

But to outline it roughly we 
may take the “high spots” to get 
the setting and atmosphere of 
it all. 

Prof. Augustine Smith, who 
had charge of the music of the 
last great International Conven- 
tion at Kansas City and who led 
the music of the World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention at Tokyo, 
Japan, in 1920, was the leader 
of the music and opening exer- 
cises, labeled “Fine Arts” at 
Birmingham. One was not only 
compelled to wonder at the mag- 
nificence of his chorus and 
pageantry but made to wonder 
at the same time why he should 
weaken the opening of such a 
magnificent gathering with a 
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“Fine Art” label and program instead of 
a great “Worship Service.” 

The emphasis of the convention was de- 
cidedly an educational emphasis with Yale 
and Boston universities of the East and 
Chicago and Northwestern of the West and 
a hundred colleges and seminaries east 
and west and north and south in between. 
The Christian Church had four of its col- 
lege presidents in evidence and probably the 
reason there were not more was because we 
have but four institutions doing work of a 
college grade, and so we were one hundred 
percent in this at least. 

But the layman had his inning too, and to 
see a@ man who could command a million 
dollar business wrestle with pronouncing the 
word, “curriculum,” was one of the sights 
and sounds of the convention. 

Dr. William Oxley Thompson, twenty- 
seven years president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity (and now its president-emeritus), 
was the presiding officer of the convention, 
and his emphasis was decidedly a spiritual 
one. His statement that the problems even 
of college and university life are not ma- 
terial or intellectual so much as they are 
spiritual, and his further emphasis on the 
need of life today along that line were re- 
ceived with the conviction the speaker’s 
manner conveyed and with the enthusiasm 
of an audience which had no need for con- 
viction except in strengthening what they 
had already accepted. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education had its innings on the 
second day of the convention when Dean 
Athearn of Boston University, Prof. Weigle 
of Yale, Dr. Bower of Lexington Bible Col- 
lege, President Thompson of Union Sem- 
inary of Richmond, Va., and Prof. Artman 
of Chicago University, all appeared on the 
platform within a two-hour session. It is 
unlikely that such an intellectual aggrega- 
tion ever before graced the platform of an 
international convention during such a 
short period. This session was closed by 
an address by Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs of the 
Southern Methodist Church. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The public schools had their hour on Wed- 
nesday evening when Miss Mary McSkim- 
mon of Washington, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, spoke at the 
same meeting with Hon. Hugh S. McGill, 
Ex-secretary of the National Education 
Association and at present General Secre- 
tary of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The subject of Miss Mc- 
Skimmon’s address was, “The Spiritualizing 
of Public Education,” while Dr. McGill pre- 
sented the great issue before the Church 
and nation in the creation of a Christian 
Citizenship. 

PROHIBITION 


Prohibition was in its motherland in 
Birmingham, it seemed, and the largest 
meeting of the convention was when Ex- 
governor Pat M. Neff, of Texas, gave his 
address on “Making America Dry.” There 
(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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The Power of Beauty 


BY GEORGE A. SAVAGE 


EAUTY is God’s great natural source 

of inspiration to the human soul. Not 

a single factor or combination of 
factors that have ever influenced human ac- 
tivities has caused intelligent man so com- 
pletely to exhaust his God-given capabilities 
as the appreciation of the beautiful. 

Ever since the morning dawn of human 
intelligence man has been inspired by the 
matchless beauty of a mighty universe, and 
there runs through the pages of history, like 
a thread of gold, the story of the sacrifices 
and suffering and privation he has endured 
for the sake of. art. 

Art is man’s medium of expression of 
his love and appreciation of the beautiful. 
The great art galleries of the earth are the 
assembling places of masterpieces of man’s 
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My Father’s World 


THs is my Father's world, 
And to my listening ears, 
All nature sings, and round me rings 
The music of the spheres. 
This is my Father’s world, 
I rest me in the thought 
Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas— 
His hand the wonders wrought. 


This is my Father's world, 
The birds their carols raise, 
All morning light, the lily white, 
Declare their Maker's praise. 
This is my Father's world, 
e shines in all that’s fair; 
In the rustling grass I hear him pass, 
He speaks to me everywhere. 


This is my Father's world, 

Oh, let me ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so 
strong, 

God is the Ruler yet. 

This is my Father's world, 

The battle is not done, 

Jesus who died shall be satisfied, 

And earth and heaven be one. 

—Selected. 
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best effort. There is not an element of 
beauty, ranging from the delicate lace work 
of a snowflake to the bold and rugged archi- 
tecture of a mountain or canon, or the 
matchless mechanism of the stars, that does 
not at the same time challenge and inspire 
intelligent man to be at his best. 


The painter has been anchored to his 
easel by a stronger stuff than steel until his 
canvas was finished and he could lay down 
his brush with a satisfied conscience. The 
sculpter has been a part of his chisel and 
mallet until the angel was liberated from 
the stone. The musician has been a prisoner 
of the keyboard until his instrument pro- 
duced the strain that haunted him lest if he 
did not develop it it would be forever a “lost 
chord.” 

Many a fine soul has gladly endured the 
bittersweet pangs of travail until by his art 
his spirit has been delivered of the beauty- 





inspired theme that was conceived within 
him. 

Without question love is the most potent 
reality that has ever come under the pur- 
view of human experience, and it is the | 
universal testimony of the race that love 
cannot well exist without an element of 
beauty in the thing loved. It is equally true 
that the unanimous conclusion of the ages 
has been that nothing beautifies like love. 
The poet who said, “When beauty fires the 
blood, how love exalts the mind,” could well 
have added “And when love exalts the mind, 
how beauty glorifies the soul.” 

Perhaps nothing affords a better example 
of the harmonious teamwork of love and 
beauty than two lovers. A shy glance lights 
a love glow. A love-stained smile fans it 
into a beautiful flame. For the sake of this 
love both strive to be at their very best. As 
a reward for this striving their mutual 
affection grows deeper and sweeter, which 
only inspires more diligent and earnest 
striving to be beautiful for love’s sake; and 
so on indefinitely. It was no doubt the ap- 
preciation of this wonderful process in the 
lives of lovers that inspired the poet to say: 
‘“‘New hopes may bloom, 

And days may come of brighter, milder beam, 

But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As Love’s young dream.” 

Perchance they marry, and believing they 
have captured forever that marvelous some- 
thing that has given life such a glorious 
meaning, discontinue their earnest efforts 
to be gallant and courteous. But the mo- 
ment they cease their high, fine standards of 
living, love begins to die with the certainty 
of the law of cause and effect, and their 
souls that had been transformed into beau- 
tiful palaces of glory and ecstasy and wealth 
become dungeons of darkness, despair, and 
poverty. The poet has beautifully illustrat- 
ed this great truth in this simple analogy: 

“The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 

Yet the light of a whole day dies, 
At the set of sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The Soul but one; 


Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When Love is done.” 


If God is Love, then let us believe that 
Beauty is the attribute deluxe of God. If 
there be this vital relation between the beau- 
tiful and the Infinite, it is indeed, easy to 
believe that the Mighty Artist of the uni- 
verse has surrounded us with the wonder- 
fully beautiful things of nature in order that 
man, the masterpiece of creation, might be 
constrained to lcve and reverence him. 

Consider that children are beautiful be- 
cause of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Certainly no argument is so strong or in- 
spiration so great for a righteous life as the 
innocent face of a sleeping child. 

No man can sanely consider the beauty 
and fragrance of a rose without being made 
better. Certainly flowers are the ideas of 
God. Let us think that when he has been 
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pleased with his universe he has smiled a 
flower. 

If the heavens are beautiful, it is because 
they declare the glory of God. Dwarfed, in- 
deed, is the soul that cannot draw refining 
inspiration from the silent and majestic 
music of the harmony of the stars. Music 
is beautiful because of the very sweetness 
of harmony, and surely harmony is the first 
law of the universe. 

The earth is beautiful because it is the 
handiwork of God. Blind and insensibls, 
indeed, is the soul that cannot see in the 
hills and valleys, in the. mountains and 
canons, in the rivers and lakes and oceans, 
in the morning dawn and in the thousand 
ever-changing tints of gold and purple and 
carmine of twilight, in the storm cloud and 
the rainbow, in the silvery, mellow moon- 
light of a night in June, or the snow-clad 
landscape of winter, the marvelous designs 
of a Master Artist. 

The human form is beautiful—providing 
it has not been retouched by man—because 
it is the image of God. 

Friendship is beautiful because it is God— 
love—in action. No force that has ever cast 
its influence upon the earth has moved with 
such a delicate grace or such an irresistible 
and majestic might as friendship. Consider 
the elusive smiles and tender touches of a 
mother and the mighty sacrifices of a David 
and Jonathan. 

Such an all-important theme, indeed, is 
friendship that God has seen fit to create a 
Super-Masterpiece and dedicate it to friend- 
ship. He hangs on a roughly hewn cross. 
Feet that were so swift to run errands of 
kindness and hands that were so quick to 
touch away the aches and ills of a sin- 
cursed humanity are aching with an unutter- 
able pain, caused by the cruel spikes that 
held him there. Lips that spake as never 
man spake, felt, instead of the warm kiss of 
a friend, the cold, slimy touch of a sponge, 
dipped in vinegar and gall. As that fine 
head, which had been so cruelly crowned 
with thorns, rolled limply from side to side; 
how those eyes, which were so keen to see 
the needs of those in trouble or sorrow or 
confusion, searched for the kindly glance of 
some cone who cared. They saw instead, the 
cold, cruel glances of hatred, malice, and 
murder. How those ears, which were so 
sensitive to the cries of the distressed, 
would have appreciated the sound of a 
friendly voice. They heard instead, the 
sneers and jeers of a sin-crazed mob. If 
that blood-streaked, writhing body, which 
had sweat drops of blood for the sake of 
those he loved, now covered with welts and 
gashes of a scourging, could have felt the 
touch of a pal, how much easier the ordeal 
would have been. It felt, or would have 
felt, had it not died so soon of a broken 
heart, the angry thrust of a cold, sharp 
spear. The black cloud of grief and suffer- 
ing, which hung over him like a pall, ob- 
scured the very face of his Father. 

In spite of it all, he looked down on the 
poor, breken, distorted images of his father, 
and, without one thought of hatred or en- 
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mity or malice or spite, and with the inno- 
cence of a child said, “Forgive them, Father, 
for they know not what they do.” Thus 
died the mighty and glorious exponent of 
that wonderful type of love and friendship 
that considers the need and not the worthi- 
ness. 

Paul had the education to make him a 
noted man. Yet he never would have been 
heard of had he not been inspired by the 
vision of the beauty and glory of the Prince 
of Peace. He became an artist then, and the 
material with which he worked was the souls 
of men. 

A poet once said, “I am part of all that 
I have seen.” If this be so, what wonder 
that the most beautiful characters of the 
earth have been those whose lives have been 
purified because of having been touched by 
the whiteness of that fair Lily of the Valley. 
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Seeds! 


HIS we know— 

We drop a seed into the ground, 
A tiny, shapeless thing, shrivelled and dry, 
And, in the fulness of its time, is seen 
A form of peerless beauty, robed 

crowned, 

Beyond the pride of any earthly queen, 
Instinct with loveliness, and sweet and rare 
The perfect emblem of its Maker’s care. 


and 


This from a shrivelled seed?— 
—Then may man hope indeed! 


For man is but the séed of what he shall be, 

When, in the fulness of his perfecting, 

He drops the husk and cleaves his upward 
way, 

Through earth's retardings and the clinging 
cla 

Into the sunshine of God's perfect day. 


No fetters then! No bonds of time or space! 

But powers as ample as the boundless grace 

That suffered man, and death, and yet, in 
tenderness, 

Set wide the door and passed himself be- 
fore— 

As he had promised—to prepare a place. 


Yea, we may hope! 

For we are seeds, 

Dropped into earth for heavenly blossoming. 

Perchance, when comes the time of harvest- 
ing, 

His loving care 

May find some use for even a humble tare. 


We know not what we shall be—only this— 
That we shall be made like him—as he is. 
—John Oxenham. 
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What wonder that the most irresistible 
people of the ages have been those whose 
lives have been transformed because of hav- 
ing been baptized in the beauty and fra- 
grance of that wonderful Rose of Sharon. 
Heaven will be heaven for no other rea- 
son than that all things will be beautiful 
there. There will not be so much as a spot 
or wrinkle to mar. What can be more 
logical than these three conclusions— 
First, that hell will be a junking place for 
all that has been made ugly and filthy and 
repulsive and corrupt and obscene and dis- 
gusting and inharmonious by sin, the great 
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natural enemy of human happiness and the 
arch-destroyer of the aesthetic and divine. 

Second, that the vine-clad hills of that 
beautiful Isle of Somewhere will be a great 
universal art garden, where all the beautiful 
and perfect creations of all ages will be as- 
sembled and arranged in one grand and 
glorious array, the like of which eye hath 
not seen or the heart of man conceived, to be 
enjoyed forever to the accompaniment of 
melodious harmony, the like of which the 
ear hath never heard. 

Third, that the capacity of a soul to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the complete perfection 
of heaven will be determined by the sacri- 
fice it has made and the persecution it has 
endured in an effort to beautify and purify 
the souls of men and make earth more like 
heaven. 

If the millennium ever dawns upon the 
earth it will not be because of the enactment 
of human civic laws alone. Rome tried that, 
and all that is left of her is the record of 
her miserable failure. In fact, of all the 
hundreds of nations that have been con- 
signed by destiny to the junk heap of dis- 
carded organizations, there is not one which 
has not taken with it a voluminous library 
of law books. 

Neither will the Utopian condition be 
brought about by scientific investigation 
alone. One of the most disgraceful facts of 
history is that more mothers’ sons have been 
murdered as the direct result of scientific re- 
search than any other cause. Why? Be- 
cause war, the most illogical, unreasonable, 
inhuman thing that has ever cursed the 
earth, offers the world’s best market for 
scientific discoveries and inventions. If hu- 
manity is bruised and crushed and helpless 
beneath the weight of the armament of mod- 
ern warfare, it is because science has con- 
tributed so much to the murderous hellish- 
ness of it. 

Nor can we expect the teaching and 
preaching of religious creeds and doctrines 
and disciplines and dogmas to convert the 
world into a paradise. The most disgusting 
fact of history is that more cruel inquisitions 
have been brought about by the activity of 
religionists than all other causes combined. 
And it is a common prediction of thinking 
people that if the world ever bleeds more 
than it has bled or suffers more than it has 
suffered, it will be because of the diabolical 
intrigue of a religious despotism. 

But if the millennium ever comes, and 
come it must, it will be when all mankind, 
everywhere, fully and truly appreciates the 
marvelous beauty, the surpassing excellence, 
and the matchless economy of divine per- 
fection as seen in nature, and which was 
exemplified in the simple life of the beauti- 
ful Prince of Peace. 

Miltonvale, Kansas. 


oO 


The mistake which blights the lives of so 
many is not that they make a definite choice 
of evil, but rather that they never choose 
at all_—John Edgar MacFadyen. 
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At Prayer Time 


The multitudes were astonished at his 
teaching.—Matt. 7:28. 


When they saw him, they besought him 
that he would depart from their borders.— 
Matt. 8:34. 

o 


Two wholly different reactions are here 
noted on the part of the people toward Je- 
sus. The first of these statements refers to 
the effect of the Sermon on the Mount on 
their hearts; the second is from the chap- 
ter immediately following and shows a whole 
village going out to see Jesus and to petition 
him to get out of the country. 

This human nature of ours is very 
strange, isn’t it? Here it is, with breathless 
astonishment craving further word from the 
Master, and very shortly it doesn’t want the 
man around. The groups are different, it is 
_true; but it would be hard to make a wide 
difference in their general make-up and 
character. 

It would be comforting if the centuries 
since would have made a larger change in 
people than it has. Fortunately there has 
been some change! There are many who 
are eager to relate themselves to Jesus to- 
day; many of us believe that the number 
grows. For it is acceptable to all serious 
and reverent people today that Jesus is the 
most vital personality in the world today. 
He really exists in the world in a multitude 
of ways. And, doubtless, even where we do 
not expect his influence, he is present in 
realms of good intention and in forms of 
fellow concern as these are to be found in 
our present human ways. 


But there are expressions of human na- 
ture today that are away from Jesus. There 
is little place, even in the faith of some, for 
that thoughtful, serious spirit that in its 
mortal day said and did so many inspiring 
things. To many, Jesus is an interesting 
idea as long as he exists in history; to others 
he is a curious hope as long as he may 
seem to control a mystic future; but when 
it comes to a spirit that deals now in the 
ways and the purposes of men, some lose 
their zest for him. He disturbs their com- 
fort; and they have no great enthusiasm for 
him. 


Today, as then, there are two responses of 
the human heart toward Jesus. 


= 


“Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings.” 


aS 


Although Jesus is the most important in- 
fluence in our world of today, our attitudes 
toward him present a strange array of ac- 
ceptance. So strange, in fact, that it is 
really hard at times to get at the reality 
of that mighty personality. 

Think of the way in which Jesus has been 
institutionalized and how his meaning to the 


world has been formalized. There are some 
fortunes to this, of course. This “At Prayer 
Time” suggests one form of our acceptance, 
and we hope it is not untrue to him. When 
we meet in our churches for Christian wor- 
ship and for the higher fellowship, we are 
in a form of an “institution” in which Jesus 
is kept in the world. And this means an- 
other beneficial organization of our thought 
for him. 


But our interests and our systems so wide- 
ly vary! Not all of them are so truly en- 
nobling. Some have made Jesus into a 
warrior Christ. He is put in terms of a 
mighty conqueror and controls a “mighty 
army.” At times we make him a kind of a 
moral despot. He is to dominate the world 
by his wish and will. Sometimes we would 
have him a great socialist. And many 
would have him only as a mystic influence 
by way of which our transgressions are cor- 
rected and in which our devotional long- 
ings can be satisfied. Thus we would almost 
enclose him in some temple area. 

These but express—in many ways of 
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As Jesus came, so let me go 
To win the world from sin. 

Let me labor, let me grow, 
Let me give my life for him. 


With patience walked my Savior to and 


ro, 
Tired, hungry, full of care. 

Let me have patience, let me know 
How I can smile with a cross to bear. 


With love my Savior bore the cross, 
And carried all our sins. 

Let me have love, let me know the cost 
Of unselfish service to him. 


My Lord had faith in the Father’s love 
To help him all the way. 

Let me have faith in him above, 
Who ¢éan keep from day to day. 


As Jesus came, so let me go 
To win the world from sin. 
Let me labor, let me grow, 
Let me give my life for him. 
—G. F. Snyder, in Religious Telescope. 
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thinking it—what human nature sees and 
wants in Jesus. And if we dwell long on 
this side of the picture of the Jesus now in 
human thought, there are some discourage- 
ments. For he seems to be encrusted with 
theologies and traditional definitions. He is 
established in worship forms, and is a limp, 
wounded, and exhausted creature. And he 
is related to our emotional natures with 
such force that we do not inquire for the 
real quality he made his life to be, and we 
quite forget that he had outlook and insight 
and spiritual purpose that must be incarnate 
in our lives if he is really to live among us. 

What we need most is the essential Jesus 
who lived with his fellow-men, faced human 
issues, spoke on human problems and served 
men’s needs. For here we find a fellow- 
spirit because it is acquainted with the usual 
struggle and because it understands the ele- 
ment of weakness and temptation that is too 
present in all of us. Even more, Jesus in 
this way becomes the one who really put the 
whole of his life into a high faith and showed 
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by the assurances and the hidden under- 
standings of the heart that God was real in 
the world, and that life could have no higher 
fulfillment than it could find in the spiritual 
purposes and ideals of the love of God. 


Here we come to one on whom we wait 
with an aroused attention. We marvel at 
the words that came from his mouth. His 
analysis of our usual problem grips us; the 
simple definition of the kind of spiritual life 
that the world needs and in which men and 
women become “blessed” invites all of our 
commitment. He dares to speak truly, and 
that makes us trust him. He faced danger 
with no trembling of spirit and that prompts 
our willingness to follow him. He _ loved 
when men hated him, and this gives us 
hungerings for such control and grace of 
spirit. 

Paul saw Stephen, and Stephen had seen 
Christ. The result was a wholly new 
career for Paul. And thus has Jesus con- 
tinued on to thousands even in our day, be- 
cause he is so unusually adequate to our 
inner longings and our better selves. 


oO 


Not a thing of speculation, 
Nor pet theme of party strife 
Is religion; but the substance 
Of one’s soul and heart and life! 


Real as God; and sure and solemn 
As the judgment throne above! 

True as heaven; and as abiding 
As is faith, and hope, and love. 


Ever, gratefully rejoicing 

In the truth that makes us free; 
Ever sharing with the Savior 

In his boundless charity. 


Only so Christ’s cause advances; 
Only so the world is won, 
And God’s will, e’en as in heaven, 
On the earth at last is done. 
—Benjamin Copeland, in Methodist 
Review. 
E2 


But this—may we say, truer—Jesus, if 
he could be seen more clearly to be in the 
world, would not be wanted by some. For 
he does not reflect the partialities that we 
allow to rule our attitudes. He isn’t the 
fulfillment of all the tradition. He does not 
move in great parades, nor always dwell in 
costly cathedrals. 

He moves among common humanity, 
dwells in human hearts—some of them once 
sinful. Yet a growing number love him for 
the redemptive spirit that he is. 

Lead us to him whom thou didst send, 
Infiniie Spirit. We see in him a Savior of 
humanity, and therefore a hope for the 
world. Our whole being mellows when we 
hear him invite us into sonship with thee. 
We feel a greatness of joy when we think of 
sharing in his fraternity with all owr fellow- 
mortals. We pray that we may know him 
as he was; let us understand him as he is; 
then we may glorify thee in all that he is to 
be. Amen. 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 








Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Lifting Our Standard of Giving 
N recent issues of our papers we have 
shown last year our giving for denomina- 
tional benevolences was $2.52 per capita, 
while the general average for twenty-five 
principal denominations was $4.11 per 
capita; also that our per capita giving for 
all benevolences was $3.78, while the aver- 
age for the twenty-five denominations was 
$5.71 per capita. In the first case we are 
tweniy-inird down the list, and in the sec- 
ond we are nineteenth down. 

Today we call attention to our giving for 
current local expenses. This has nothing to 
do with benevolences, but is what we spend 
for ourselves in our local churches. Our per 
capita giving for our local church work is 
$9.71, while the average for the twenty-five 
denominations is $15.35 per capita or more 
than fifty percent higher than ours. Again 
we stand twenty-one down the list. 

We believe that when our people fully 
understand our present record in giving for 
denominational benevolences, all benevo- 
lences, and local current expenses that they 
will lift our standard. We urge our pastors, 
church boards, stewardship secretaries, to 
give this information to their local congre- 
gations and at their annual conferences 
with an earnest plea to raise the standard. 
Our people are just as worthy, able, and 
generous as the average Christians of 
America if they are properly informed and 
encouraged. Many of our good people ac- 
tually think that we are giving generously, 
while the truth is that we are standing al- 
most at the bottom of the lists in giving in 
all lines. Our people do not want it so. 
They need not have it so. Where our leaders 
lead our people will follow. 

Dr. A. F. McGarrah, that great and na- 
tionally known church finance authority, the 
author of “Modern Church Finance,” says 
in that splendid book that “Not one church 
in fifty tries to raise as much money as it 
should and could.” 


Our Evangelistic Department 
HIS new and important department of 
our church life has been doing splendid 
work. It has assisted in thousands of con- 
versions, and additions to our church. It 
merits our generous support in a worthy 
offering, May 2. Let each do his full part. 


Details in Every-member Canvass 
N° detail in the every-member canvass can 
well be neglected if you would be fully 
successful. (For details see Manual, sent 
on request.) 

There are some outstanding matters that 
should not be overlooked, for any reason, 
such as— 

a. Starting plans for the canvass long 


enough in advance, say six weeks. 
b. Thorough instruction of the congrega- 
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tion in the needs of the church and of the 
denomination. 

c. Great care in making the budget so as 
to include all items in each part. Benevo- 
lences should never be made simply as one 
item in a budget. 

d. The thorough training of the can- 
vassers in details, spirit, dignity of their 
great opportunity and items of budget. 

e. Include all your church constituency 
in the canvass. 

f. Realize that you are not only after a 
budget, but a real Christian investment. 

g. Secure subscriptions from every man, 
woman, and child separately and for both 
parts of the budget in fair proportion week- 
ly. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 

















We Have Obeyed Orders 

HE story is told of a horrible railroad 

wreck which occurred a number of years 
ago in the Southland. Two heavily loaded 
passenger trains collided with great destruc- 
tion to life and property. Debris was scat- 
tered everywhere, and many were killed, 
and many others wounded. In the midst of 
this confusion there came up from beneath 
an upturned engine a grimy, bewildered, 
blood-stained engineer, waving a little yel- 
low paper, tremblingly crying, “It was not 
my fault, I obeyed orders.” So it was, the 
responsibility rested upon other shoulders. 

With great anxiety, fear, and trembling, 
we have endeavored here at headquarters to 
carry out all orders relative to the call for 
finance to carry on the work of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism and Life Service. We 
feel that we have obeyed orders, and the re- 
sponsibility now rests upon the shoulders of 
our pastors and churches. 

There is too much at stake for any of us 
to think lightly or act carelessly in regard 
to so vital a matter as the salvation of our 
fellow-men and the promotion of evangelism 
and life service among our people. To fail 
in not measuring up to our highest and best 
would be to act unfairly to ourselves and 
to the cause of Christ in general. If we are 
to play the part assigned us in the game of 
establishing the Kingdom of God in the 
world, we must give the work of Evangelism 
and Life Service its rightful place in our 
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minds and activities, and also must give it 
a support worthy of its importance in King- 
dom work. 

We have spent several weeks of hard 
work, and several hundred dollars in prepar- 
ing literature for our call for finance. It 
has all been sent out, and we hope has 
reached pastors and churches in due form. 
All we ask is that each and every one do 
what in their hearts they feel they can 
cheerfully do for Christ’s sake, and thus 
meet this obligation of supporting a worthy 
enterprise along side of the many other 
things calling for our financial help. No one 
is asked to do more than he is able to do, 
but we believe he who gives intelligently to 
things according to their relative importance 
will be led to give generously to this cause, 
and when all have done so, there will be ade- 
quate means to carry on the work of the 
Department of Evangelism and Life Service. 

The budget set by the Board of the Gen- 
eral Convention was $5,235. We have tried 
to be economical in all expenses and we be- 
lieve that the dollar invested in this Depart- 
ment will bring to the giver as large returns 
as that invested in any other department of 
our work. 

We hope the response will be so generous 
that our Department will not need to wor- 
ry about finances, that our deck may be 
cleared for action for one of the most pro- 
gressive campaigns of evangelism known to 
our people. It is possible for us to do great 
things in helping to win a lost world to 
Christ. It is not opportunity, nor ability 
that we lack, nor program; if we fail, it is 
simply because we are not doing what we 
could. 

We have had some fine responses from 
the laity of our church in helping us meet 
our financial obligations, and we believe ev- 
ery pastor and church will do their dead- 
level best to meet the call of this hour. With 
anxiety we await returns from pastors and 
churches. God bless all. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Women Leaders Favor Prohibition and 
Oppose Modification 

HE following is an extract from a state- 

ment by Hon. Louis C. Cramton, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Michigan, dur- 
ing hearings before the Committee on the 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, on his 
bill, H. R. 3821, proposing to place under 
Civil Service the personnel engaged in Fed- 
eral prohibition enforcement: 

Mr. Chairman, it has been but a little 
over six years since the national prohibi- 
tion law has been the law of this country, 
and while I do not desire to take your time 
with a discussion of prohibition as a policy, 
I think as a preliminary to the legislation 
which we have before us and the brief dis- 
cussion I want to offer, I would be justified 
in reading a very remarkable statement and 
a very concise statement by Mrs. William 
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Tilton—Elizabeth Tilton, of Massachusetts 
—written to the editor of the Detroit Free 
Press, one of the great newspapers of the 
country, at the time that paper a few 
months ago called for a modification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, largely upon the 
ground that it could not be enforced; that 
a trial of a few years had proven that. Mrs. 
Tilton said: 


11 Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
April 21, 1925. 

in ecaliing for the modification of the 
Kighteenth Amendment after a five years’ 
trial, we would like to ask you frankly where 
the reforms of the world would have been if 
your spirit had animated the reformers, your 
speed spirit? 

The United States abolished the _ slave- 
trade in 1807. In 1810, Madison is calling on 
the nation to put down the illicit traffic. In 
1817 Monroe is calling for more enforcement 
laws. In the thirties the illicit traffic blazes 
into 200,000 slaves smuggled across annually. 

But in 1871 we find in our Congressional 
Record the last act against the slave trade. 
You see it took more than five short years 
after the prohibition slave law was passed 
to enforce it. It took two generations! 

Take again our Constitution, 1787. It made 
us a nation—on paper. Then came the 
struggle to enforce the law. Washington 
died 1799 in despair that the Constitution 
would ever become a working reality. John 
Marshall took up the fight against decentrali- 
zation and for federalism. He died in 1835 
in despair that we should ever become a na- 
tion. But we came through despite the doubt- 
ing Thomases and the men who saw more 
money in local option than in nationalism. 

But it took’ more than five years to come 
through. You and I like to think we should 
have had the staying power to see these 
glorious reforms through, that fifty years 
rather than five years would have been the 
length of our vision. 

I ask you would any great reform have 
come to pass had five years been the limit 
given in which to bring the unconvinced 
minority up to the new ideal and work out 
all the intricacies of enforcement? 

I ask you, would your attitude have lost or 
gained for us the abolition of the slave trade 
or the establishment of our Republic? 

Read a little history, think a little longer, 
probe a little deeper, and come back to the 
ranks of those who enlist, not for five years, 
but for the duration of the war. 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


NE of the most interesting and encour- 

aging things about the recent foreign 
mission effort has been the reports of the 
fine way in which many of our young people 
entered into it. From various sections of 
our church word comes that the young peo- 
ple took active part in the Church School of 
Missions, in the missionary programs pre- 
sented in the Sunday-school and in pageants, 
as well as in many cases making separate 
offerings for some phase of our foreign mis- 
sion work. 

In the Southern Ohio Conference, Rev. W. 
VY. Miller secured the co-operation of his 
young people at Point Isabel and Feesburg 
churches in the entire foreign mission edu- 
cational work, including the offering. The 
result was a fine increase in both churches 
and a deepened missionary interest. We hap- 
pen to know, too, that the young people had 
much to do with the splendid offerings from 
Westboro, Christian Chapel, Harwood, and 
several others. 

A number of conference Young People’s 
Congresses have undertaken to support some 
definite work in the foreign or the home 
field and they have been working splendidly 
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in trying to reach the goals they have set for 
themselves. 

The young people of the Central Illinois 
Conference did a most constructive and 
statesmanlike thing when they decided to 
give a hundred dollars toward the work of 
Newspaper Evangelism in Japan. These 
young people realize that no better invest- 
ment in Christian work can be made in Japan 
than to assist the plan of publishing in the 
daily newspapers portions of the Scripture, 
for they know that Japan reads. There is 
not the strong appeal of a personal tie in 
this kind of support that there is in giving 
toward the salary of a worker, but certain- 
ly. there is no more effective service that 
could be rendered than these young people 
of Central Illinois are rendering by this kind 
of suppot. ; 

The young people of the Western Indiana 
Conference are seeking to raise five hun- 
dred dollars this year toward the support 
of the living link of that conference, Rev. 
Wm. Q. McKnight and family, and we be- 
lieve they will win. Already they have made 
a fine start, and there are still several 
months until conference time. 

The Eastern Indiana young people have 
undertaken to raise a definite amount toward 
the support of the work at Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, under the Home Mission Board. 
Knowing these young people as we do, we 
have no doubt they will succeed. 

The young people of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference have undertaken a great task in the 
effort to raise twelve hundred dollars each 
toward the support of Angie Crew in Japan 
and Elizabeth Howsare in the Indian School. 
Both these girls are from the Miami Ohio 
Conference, and we are sure their comrades 
in service here will leave nothing undone to 
reach the goals they have set. They have 
decided to undertake to raise a dollar for 
every young person in the conference. Some 
have already made their goal. 


The young people of Campbellstown were 
the first to report the total goal reached. 
During the Foreign Mission Period they got 
busy and raised the fifty dollars, which 
means a dollar per member and which takes 
care of both the foreign and the home mis- 
sion pledge for their group. Concord young 
people have raised eight dollars toward their 
goal, the full amount of which we do not 
know. The young people of Piqua were 
given full charge of the missionary pro- 
grams in the Sunday-school during the For- 
eign Mission Period and raised an offering 
of forty dollars. Doubtless many other 
groups of young people in this and other 
conferences have done equally as well as 
those we happen to know about. Let us hear 
from you. ; 

Sixty churches and a number of Sunday- 
schools and Christian Endeavor societies 
made a gain of fifteen percent or more in 
March, and already in the first two weeks 
of April sixty more churches have done 
likewise. Almost every mail brings offerings 
from churches, Sunday-schools, and Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. All foreign mission 
offerings should be sent in soon. We must 
have the help of every church. 


The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


EV. S. PARKES CADMAN, President of 

the Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America, will deliver the opening 

address of The General Convention of the 

Christian Church, meeting at Urbana, IIli- 
nois, October 20, 1926. 
oO 


All the churches of the Northern Illinois 
Conference took the Convention Offering. 
Oo 


Some of our conferences are at the other 
end of the line, for so far not one of their 
churches has made an offering. This fact 
reminds me of an incident in my own home. 
When Lee, my oldest son, had been but a 
few weeks in school, I asked him who was 
at the head of his class. He very promptly 
and proudly said, “Why I am.” I felt that 
he must be mistaken, and asked him who 
first spelled in his class. He gave me the 
name of a little girl. I then said the one 
who first spells is at the head of the class. 
“Oh,” said he, “but I am at the other end.” 


[at 


URING the year 1925, the churches of the 

Christians raised for all purposes (as re- 
ported) One Million Fifty-seven Thousand 
Four Hundred Thirty-nine Dollars and Sev- 
enty Cents. Had all our churches reported, 
and all had reported all they raised for 
Kingdom work, the sum total would have 
been greatly increased. One item alone (the 
Near East Relief) would have increased the 
amount quite considerably. Many of our 
churches sent their Near East Relief con- 
tribution direct to the Near East Relief 
Committee, and thus deprived their own 
church of the credit for what they gave. 

oO 


As usual, the Convention Reminders are 
correcting some errors in remitting offer- 
ings; digging up some offerings that had 
been overlooked, and also bringing to the 
front some of the splendid characteristics 
of some of our pastors. The following letter 
is representative of others: 


DeAR DR. BURNETT: 

Thank you for calling my attention to the matter 
of the Convention Offering; this gave me an oppor- 
tunity to look the matter up. 

The offering was announced, and taken at the time, 
or shortly after the regular time for it, but, due to 
an oversight with our Secretary of Finance, it was 
not sent in. I have traced it up and it will now be 
sent to you shortly. It is not large, but will help 
some. 

With all best wishes for the Convention work, I re- 
main. ... 

SS 


The following letter is self-explanatory: 


Cheap, Ky., March 12, 1926. 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dear Brother: 

At our last conference, which we had at Hayward. 
Kentucky, September, 1925, it was ruled that we dis- 
continue Number One and Number Two, our local 
conferences, and would have only one conference a 
year, which will be at Hayward, as stated on the 
blank sent me, so there will be only one conference 
each year, from this year on. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN GARVIN, Secretary. 
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Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





Seasoning 
HE preacher was calling on old Tre- 
phaniah Worth, an old lady to whom the 

pastor liked to go because of her quaint 
philosophy and her optimistic spirit. Many 
a time when he was down in the dumps he 
would pay her a short visit and come away 
much better for the call. This time he was 
discouraged with the thought that there was 
just beginning the Home Mission campaign 
when he had hardly got his breath after the 
other campaigns. “How do the men at Day- 
ton think we pastors are going to keep up 
this thing all of the time?” he complained 
to himself. “Here they are telling us that 
so much depends on the offering for Evan- 
gelism and then we do not get to breathe 
until we are urged to go into the Home 
Mission plans.” 

So to get the thing off his mind for a time 
he went to the home of Aunt Trephaniah 
and there gave expression to his disgust 
with the whole thing. The old lady listened 
to him patiently as he told her of the way 
in which the pastors are constantly being 
harried for money here, and money there, 
until it would seem that all that was ex- 
pected of them was to raise money to carry 
on the work of the offices at headquarters. 

Then he stopped inquiringly for her to ex- 
press herself, which she did. “Now, Parson, 
the way that I look at these things is that 
they are the necessities of the church and 
therefore we had better do the best we can 
for them. Next I have something of a repu- 
tation as a cook and I depend a lot on sea- 
soning. You know I think we ought to 
think of the different campaigns we are 
asked to put on as simply church seasoning. 
Now take, for instance, here we are coming 
to the Fourth of July before long and we 
are going to think a lot about this country 
of ours. We are just going to try to season 
our thinking with some patriotism. We are 
not going to talk politics all of the time and 
be thinking patriotism all of the time, but 
there will be moments right along when we 
will remember that we are proud to be 
Americans. That will keep us seasoned up 
to the right sort of pitch so that when the 
Fourth comes we will remember it in the 
right way. In our church thinking don’t you 
think that it will be a good thing for us to 
sort o’ connect up our home mission pa- 
triotism with that, and so when the time 
comes for the offering it will just be the 
most natural thing in the world? I think, 
after all, that what the heads of our depart- 
ments want is not that we shall not preach 
anything else but their stuff. I believe that 
they would like for us to keep on with all 
of our own affairs and work and season 
them with their needs and plans. I am 
mighty fond of onions, but I never ask my 
folks to eat onions and nothing else. I like 
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to mix them in so that they will give the 
flavor that all of my folks like. I don’t 
think that you ought to give folks a steady 
diet of stewardship, evangelism, or missions, 
but I do think that since they are so need- 
ful to our denomination that you ought to 
keep mixing them in at the proper time and 
they will make some of your preaching go 
down better, Parson. 

“The Home Mission Secretary happens to 
be a distant relation to me and he sort 0’ 
likes me, I guess, and so he sends me his 
pamphlets. I just got one of his programs 
for the few weeks before the June offering. 
It is a good one, too, and I know that you 
will like the cartoon on the first page which 
a girl in his office by the name of Marian 
Morrill thought of, and got her beau, who 
works as a draftsman, to draw. They called 
it the Victory Schedule. Well in it they 
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are suggesting something for every Sun- 
day, but they do not expect you to devote 
all of the time every Sunday to it. Just 
enough to get all of the folks interested and 
then the flavor will make your sermons 
taste better. Cousin Betty Billings says 
that a young fellow over at their church got 
started toward the ministry just by having 
the preacher ask him to speak on home mis- 
sions last year just for five minutes in the 
Sunday-school. 

“Now, Parson, I just get to running on 
and I hope you will forgive me, but I do hope 
that you will keep on putting in the season- 
ing.” 

“T surely will, Aunt Trephaniah, and 
thank you for your help.” 

And the parson departed planning to 
make the Home Mission season a real 
success. 


Abram and the Kings 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 9, 1926 
Genesis 14:1-24 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—In all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.—Rom. 8:37. 


&. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, May 3—Abram’s and Lot’s 
Choice. Gen. 13:7-18. 


Tuesday, May 4—Abram and the Kings. 
Gen. 14:13-24. 


Wednesday, May 5—Conquering 
Through Christ. Rom. 8:31-39. 


Thursday, May 6—Melchizedek a Type 
of Christ. Heb. 5:1-10. 


Friday, May 7—The Greatness of Mel- 











chizedek. Heb. 7:1-17. 
Saturday, May 8—The Perfect High 
Priest. Heb. 7:18-28. 
Sunday, May 9—Jesus the Liberator. 
Isa. 61:1-6. 
a 
4 
MOTHERS’ DAY WORSHIP 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul’’—The music 


played softly by pianist or orchestra. 

Hymn—"Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’’ No. 
99 in “Worship and Song.” 

Hymn—"‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ No. 267 in “Wor- 
ship and Song.” 

Prayer—By one whose mother has gone on 
before. Thanks for the lives of our moth- 
ers, and a prayer that we may’ be worthy 
of them. 

Prayer—By one whose mother is still living. 
Thanks for our homes and the mother 
love and influence, and an earnest prayer 
for God's richest blessing on every mother. 

Story of Shunammite Mother—Told by a 
Junior boy. 

Mothers of Salem—Told by a Junior girl. 

Hymn—"‘‘Holy Father in Thy Mercy,’ No. 
163 in “Worship and Song.” 

Greeting to Mothers—Superintendent. 

Last Mothers’ Day—Secretary. 

The Lesson Taught. 


Abram’s Call 
HIS man was called that he might be a 
help to folk. The promise was made to 
him, “In thee and in thy seed all the na- 
tions of the earth shall be blessed.” In our 
lesson for today that helpful spirit is being 


manifested. What a pity that same spirit 
had not always persisted in his race. In- 
stead they became narrow, selfish, and pro- 
vincial and sold their birthright never to 
regain. Indeed a sold birthright can never 
be regained. 
Helping Lot Get a Start 

What a blessing these men are who can 
see hope in young folk and who delight to 
give them a start. We have a man in the 
Christian Church who has been for some 
time doing this very thing, and I rather sus- 
pect that of all the joy he gets in doing 
things, this is one of the most joyful. What 
a heritage to be able in later life to look 
back and remember that it was a word you 
spoke of direction or encouragement, or a 
few dollars you loaned or gave that started 
that young man or woman. They will prob- 
ably do a work that you could not have 
done. And the joy of it is that we can all 
work at this job. Every one who contributes 
to the maintenance of our colleges is help- 
ing some Lot to get a start. And every one 
who contributes to our mission work, home 
or foreign, is doing the same thing. 


Standing By 

But Abram stands by Lot. He hears that 
he has been captured and he and his family 
and goods carried away. Away he goes to 
his help. It is a great thing to have a 
friend that stands by. That boy or girl, 
that man or woman who has been given a 
start in the Christian life, and has probably 
been accepted as a member of the church. 
Sometimes he seems to be almost forgotten 
and thus neglected. Stand by that fellow; 
a boost today may be just what he needs. 
Peace-Lovers, not Cowards 

Abram was a man of peace. He was not 
teaching the glory of war, training young 
fellows to fight, issuing scareheads to in- 
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crease stock dividends from metal mines. 
But here is a place where the only thing 
to do is to fight, and then not for himself 
but for others. So he goes to it. He came 
back victorious, but had little to say of the 
war he had won, and he was still, I am 
sure, an advocate of peace. It is fighting of 
this kind that seems alone to be justified, but 
we do not need to be spending billions to 
get ready for it. 

A Tenth 


How naturally and almost mysteriously 
Abram gives to the representative of the 
church that special portion. And this is not 
the only time in the old Bible days when 
just in that natural way it was given. It 
seems that from the earliest times, though 
all was Jehovah’s, that a special proportion 
was handed over for his especial use. He 
seems to have claimed a seventh of their 
time and a tenth of their income as a mini- 
mum. 


Service not for Pay 


The devil sneeringly asked, “Doth Job 
fear God for naught.” And there have 
seemed to be men who came into the church 
for what they could get out of it. What a 
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pathetic thing it is that there are hundreds 
of men, members of the church, but who do 
not attend its services, nor support its pro- 
gram. Well, it may have been our fault. 
We sought to get them to become Christians 
to keep out of hell, or for what they could 
get out of it, and then when that fear was 
over, or they were not getting just what 
they wanted for preacher or choir or others, 
out they go. Abram went into his fight for 
service not for pay. 

Then he would not, as a servant of Je- 
hovah, put himself under obligations to men 
of other gods. Sometimes a church or a col- 
lege or some other institution is scared stiff 
for fear of offending a large giver. At one 
of our Quadrennials a number of years ago, 
a rich man was allowed to break, without 
protest of chair: or delegate, almost every 
rule of order. 


Let the Other Fellow Answer for Himself 


Abram was seeking to be true to his own 
conscience, but he was not going to be con- 
science for some one else. He refused pay 
for himself, but not for his associates. Let 
us be true to our own conscience, but not 
unchristianize the other fellow, if he can- 
not see it that way. 


How to Build Happy Homes 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 9, 1926 
Eph. 6:1-10 (Mothers’ Day) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


If your room is suitable, it would add atmosphere if 
you could make it look as homelike as possible. Pic- 
tures, rocking-chairs, rugs, flowers; these would help 
give that homey atmosphere and feeling. Invite the 
fathers and mothers and grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers to be present. 


Suggested Hymns: “Heaven Is My Home,” ‘The 
Home of the Soul,’ “Home, Sweet Home,” ‘The 
Homeland,” ‘Mid Scenes of Confusion,” ‘‘We Come 


With Songs of Gladness,” “For the Beauty of the 


Earth.” 
Thoughts on the Theme 
JERSE 1. “Children obey your parents.” 
There can be no happy home where a 
spirit of disobedience dwells. The one who 
does not obey the parents in the home will 
not obey God’s law or human law. Disobedi- 
ence dwells. The one who does not obey 
the parents in the home will not obey God’s 
law or human law. Disobedience destroys 
the peace of the home, introduces confusion, 
engenders strife, and thus wrecks the happi- 
ness of the home. 

V. 2. “Honor thy father and _ thy 
mother.” Respect your father and mother. 
Disrespect for the divinely appointed head 
of the family is a home-happiness wrecker. 
Never speak flippantly of the father or the 
mother. The boy or girl, or young man or 
young woman who speaks of the father as 
the “old man,” or the mother as the “old 
woman,” is not respecting them as he or she 
ought. I have known of boys and girls who 
had gotten some knowledge in high-school 
of whieh their parents were ignorant on ac- 


count of circumstances in life having de- 
prived them of the educational privileges en- 
joyed by their children, deliberately to show 
off their parents’ ignorance in the presence 
of others and make fun of them because they 
did not know these facts. Such an act not 
only shows the ignorance of the parents, for 
which ignorance they may not be at all to 
blame; but it also shows a lack of gentle- 
ness, courtesy, kindliness, and real culture 
on the part of the child which is far worse 
than ignorance. 

V. 3. “That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.” 
Here is a formula for prosperity, a recipe 
for long life. Disrespect for parents is a 
thief that will steal away the happiness of 
the home. A parent may love a child and 
show no outward sign of hurt when a child 
speaks and acts disrespectfully; but his or 
her feelings are deeply hurt and they are 
robbed of a portion of happiness which 
rightfully belongs to them. 

V. 4. “And, ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath.” How many homes have 
been made unhappy homes because a father 
or mother has vented their irritability on 
their children. A home can only be a truly 
happy home if every member of the family 
is happy. One unhappy member of the fam- 
ily makes an unhappy home. If the father 
or the mother has by thetr irritability or 
their unreasonableness made one child un- 
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happy, they have banished happiness from 
the home circle. 

“Bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” The truly happy 
home is the one where genuine piety is the 
atmosphere of the home. There are multi- 
tudes of homes today that are sadly lacking 
in this element of a happy home. There is a 
motto hanging on the wall of the room 
where I am writing these notes that reads, 
“Christ is the head of this house, the un- 
seen guest at every meal, the silent listener 
to every conversation.” Where this is truly 
believed and duly recognized by every mem- 
ber of the family there will be true home 
happiness. The worship of God in the home 
tends to enthrone happiness. 

Vs. 5-8. Servants have much to do with 
the making or the marring of the happiness 
of a home. A surly, grouchy, unwilling, 
careless, lazy, self-assertive servant can 
drive out happiness and install gloom in an 
otherwise happy home. Servants have a 
part and an important part in making home 


happy. 
V. 9. “Threatening.” Servants are 
threatened, children are threatened. If we 


would have a happy home, listen to the ad- 
monition of Paul when he says, “Forbear 
threatening.” 

To Illustrate 


The jokesmith has said that home is the 
place where man is treated the best and 
grumbles the most. Applied to many homes 
this jesting statement expresses an actual 
fact, but where Christ has been taken into 
the home, into the hearts of a home’s occu- 
pants, grumbling vanishes and the rights of 
all are recognized.—C. L. Mason in C. E. 
World. 

Have you ever placed a single drop of ink 
in a glass of clear water? Then you know 
how that one drop pollutes the whole glass- 
ful. Have you ever seen how one angry 
word spoken in the home at the beginning 
of the day can poison and ruin the peace of 
the family for that whole day?—Henry Park 
Schauffler. 


If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 
—Margaret E. Sanger. 


The child who has not learned a whole- 
some respect for home-law will have noth- 
ing but disdain for school-law. The youth 
who has not been disciplined to regard 
either will leave school around fourteen and 
go out to defy all law. And when he falls 
into the stern hands of the guardians of the 
law, he will have his parents to thank most 
of all.—Independent. 

The home is the foundation and center of 
our civilization, the fountain whence flow 
the streams that compose and determine all 
the currents of the world. Out of the home 
are all the issues of life, for it takes the 
inmates in the most plastic and fluid state 
and molds them into disposition and habit 
before other influences can get at them. The 
child of today will be the father and busi- 
ness man and citizen, or the mother and 
home-maker of tomorrow. The home is the 
garden in which grow the finest fruits of 
the present, and it is the seedbed of the 
future. In it are gathered our most precious 
possessions and treasures and the purest 
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joys and deepest satisfactions of life. Be it 
ever so humble, there is no other place like 
it, and towards it our tired feet and yearn- 
ing hearts ever turn. Hence the vital im- 
portance of home religion, so that all its 
teachings and influences and very atmos- 
phere may be guided and pervaded and all 
its problems solved by the Christian spirit. 
Jesus had no home of his own, but he gladly 
entered into homes and irradiated them by 
his presence and exhibited behavior as per- 
fect in form as it was beautiful in spirit, 
and he is now making all homes better.— 
Selected. 

A little boy who was told by his mother 
that it was God who makes people good, re- 
plied, “Yes, I know it is God, but mothers 
help a lot.”"—The Christian Guardian. 


Folks need a lot of loving in the morning, 
The day is all before, with cares beset- 

The cares we know, and those that give no warning; 
For love is God’s own antidote for fret. 
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Folks need a heap of loving at the noontime— 
In the battle lull, the moment snatched from strife— 
Half-way between the waking and the croon-time, 
While bickering and worriment are rife. 


Folks hunger so for loving at the night-time, 

When wearily they take them home to rest— 
At slumber-song and turning-out-the-light time— 
- Of all the times of loving, that’s the best! 


Folks want a lot of loving every minute— 
The sympathy of others and their smile! 

Till life’s end, from the minute they begin it, 
Folks need a lot of loving all the while. 


—Strickland Gillilan, in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


For Discussion 


How may we add happiness to our homes? 

What has the music in our homes to do with the 
happiness of our homes? 

Do you think the pictures on the walls of our homes 
have anything to do with their happiness or unhappi- 
ness ? 

How may selfishness in the home mar its happi- 
ness ? 

Why does egotism mar the happiness of a home? 

Why must the principle of “give and take” prevail 
in the home if it is to be truly happy? 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


For Sunday-school Workers 


My Message to Sunday-school Workers. By Marion 
Lawrance. Doran. $2.00. 

Piloting the Sunday-school. 
Revell. $1.25. 

Creative Teaching. Letters to a Church School Teacher. 
By John Wallace Suter, Jr. Macmillan. $1.00. 
One Hundred Projects for the Church School. By 

Milton Carsley Towner. Doran. $1.60. 
The Best Bible Tales (New Testament). By Nellie 
Hurst. Revell. $1.50. 


By E. Morris Fergusson. 


More and more Sunday-school work is de- 
manding at least a reasonable degree of 
training and efficiency of both officers and 
teachers, nor is the demand being left un- 
supplied with material. Books in great 
number every year pour from the press to 
help the earnest Sunday-school worker pre- 
pare for his or her task and responsibility. 
Some of these should be in the library of 
every pastor, that he may urge them upon 
his workers. First of all, he might give 
them this volume of addresses from the 
great Marion Lawrance to stir them and 
give them zeal and consecration to the work. 
The book contains twenty-five of the great- 
est addresses of this great man and will 
prove of permanent inspiration, touching 
almost every phase of Sunday-school work. 
Then for his Sunday-school superintendent 
is the volume by Dr. Fergusson, a recognized 
authority on Sunday-school administration 
who has prepared this book for plain busi- 
ness laymen who are engaged in piloting the 
Sunday-school. Their name is legion, for 
the great body of superintendents are com- 
posed of just such laymen. Often they are 
almost bewildered with the increasing in- 
tricacies and responsibilities of Sunday- 
school work and they need just some such 
plain, suggestive volume as this. For the 
teacher are these “Letters to a Church 
School Teacher” written especially for those 
who have never studied pedagogy nor had 
any regular course of teacher training. The 
book makes no pretext of going into the sub- 
ject detail or thoroughness; but it does bring 
a great fund of very helpful suggestion and 
direction which will-prove invaluable to the 
untrained teacher who will read these in- 
teresting letters. And then to put the 
teacher in touch with one of the very latest 
emphases which is being given in religious 
educational work today, see that they study 
something of the project method. The new 
book just from the pen of Milton Carsley 
Towner will prove exceptionally illuminat- 
ing, and suggests enough materials and pro- 
jects to last the average teacher a very long 


time indeed. It goes into the subject with 
zeal and treats it quite exhaustively, com- 
posing a work which should have the most 
careful attention of pastors as well as 
teachers. Its methods would revolutionize 
the average Sunday-school and make teach- 
ing a joy instead of a burden. And always 
for the workers with children well told Bible 
stories are needed and helpful material. 
The collection of “The Best Bible Tales” by 
Nellie Hurst, in which she gives both the 
Old and the New~ Testament are unusually 
good and will prove fascinating to the child 
reader as well as offer form and suggestion 
for the teacher or worker who is seeking 
models for Bible story-telling for the chil- 
dren. 


For the Junior Congregation 
Five-minute Series, Sermons in Action. By Henry T. 
Sell. Revell. $1.25. 
The Child in the Temple. By Marion Gerard Gosselink. 
Doran. 0 


$1.50. 
Winning the Children for Christ. By D. P. Thomson. 
Doran. $1.75. 


The custom of giving a five or eight-min- 
ute sermonette for the children before the 
regular sermon has proven so invaluable 
that many pastors use this method of reach- 
ing their children—and grown folks also. 
And a much larger number would do it were 
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LOVE IN ETERNITY 


JE cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with us no more; 
Along the path of life we tread, 
They have but gone before. 


The Father's house is mansioned fair 
Beyond our vision dim; 

All souls are his, and here or there, 
Are living unto him. 


And still their silent ministries 
Within our hearts have place, 

As when on earth they walked with us 
And met us face to face. 


Ours are they by ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 
For God hath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally. 
—F. L. Hosmer, in 
—The Methodist Protestant. 
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it not for the very heavy work of prepara- 
tion which it involves to make such sermon- 
ettes worth while Sunday after Sunday. For 
their help we want to recommend “Sermons 
in Action,” a selection of fifty five-minute 
talks on a great variety of texts and sub- 
jects. Many of these will prove very help. 
ful, and will assist the pastor over many a 
hard place in his Sunday planning. Another 
very excellent book is “The Child in the 
Temple,” which gives “Junior Sermons for 
Special Days” covering practically every 
Sunday of the entire year. It is one of the 
best collections which we have yet seen. Its 
sermons are especially fine and they have the 
special advantage of timeliness, being chosen 
with reference to the particular Sunday or 
season of the year. With the help of two 
such books no pastor should be afraid to un- 
dertake a series of sermonettes for his chil- 
dren. Another volume touching the pastor 
and the child is “Winning the Children for 
Christ,” which gives twelve chapters, each 
on some different phase of child evangelism 
and each by a different author—an expert 
in his field. Such subjects as “The Mind 
of a Child,” “The Formative Years of Life,” 
“The Church and the Child,” “The Normal 
Religious Development of Childhood,” “The 
Problem of Child Conversion,” and other 
vitally important themes, including the work 
of the Sunday-school and the Sunday-school 
teacher as evangelistic agencies, are treated. 
The book is a very valuable contribution to 
the subject of child evangelism. 


Building Together a Christian 
Citizenship 


(Continued from page seven) 

was no doubt of the position of that audience 
on the question of prohibition, and it needed 
but little excuse and no argument at all to 
get them to yell their heads off for prohibi- 
tion and Volstead and the “tightening up” 
proposal of the Anti-Saloon League. If that 
audience were a cross section of the church 
life of the United States and Canada, it is 
sure that there will be no backtracking on 
the question of prohibition in the Church 
during this generation or the next, and by 
that time the world will forget that there 
was a saloon, and at least will make sure 
that there will not be another. 


THE LAYMEN 

But a special word should be said for the 
big laymen who were present. To be sure, 
the great background of the Sunday-school 
movement has been the layman ever since 
Robert Raikes, a layman, started it. Such 
names as B. F. Jacobs and Marion Lawrance 
and John Wanamaker and H. J. Heinz, 
and a hundred more, are stories within 
stories of love and willing sacrifice of time 
and money for a cause in which they be- 
lieved. And here in Birmingham was the 
background of that greatest of Birming- 
ham’s business men, W. H. Stockham, who 
first conceived the plan of this convention. 
And then on the platform was Russell Col- 
gate who was elected president of the con- 
vention, and whose name is known by every 
woman who primps and every man _ who 
shaves. Then there was Gamble of “Ivory 
Soap” fame and Kraft of “Kraft Cheese” 
glory and Simms of the Simms Company 
of Canada, great manufacturers, and George 
Gordon Battles, the great New York lawye", 
and on down the line to prove that the lay- 
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man still stood for the Sunday-school and 
“the child in the midst” although he was not 
versed in the technique of the educator. 
He was thinking in terms of life among men 
and the schoolroom as a place of prepara- 
tion for that life, and he believed in it with 
an old-fashioned belief in God and the Bible. 


EVANGELISM 


Evangelism had its day on Friday of the 
convention week, and a great day it was. 
And it was a whole-souled, all-around pro- 
gram which was presented with Miss Nan 
Weeks pleading for the evangelization of the 
child, Cynthia Pearl Maus for the young 
people, and Dr. C. W. Brewbaker for the 
adult, and Dr. S. S. Hough clinching it all 
with his message of stewardship as a 
further step in the evangelizing process. 
President Mullins, of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary of Louisville, Kentucky, (the 
largest seminary in the world, they say) 
gave one of his powerful addresses in closing 
the evangelistic session on “Manifold Wis- 
dom.” His message at the close of each 
morning session was a great feature of the 
convention and gave the final spiritual note 
to each gathering. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


And side by side ran the young people’s 
meetings with the program of the General 
Convention. One thousand young people 
from twenty-seven States and provinces 
were the real heart of the last three days 
of the convention. Largely made up of 
Southern delegates on account of long dis- 
tances and the midst of the school year, the 
gathering had the warmth and evangelistic 
atmosphere of the Southland both from its 
personnel and its Birmingham environment. 
Stanley High, W. S. Alexander, Harry 
Holmes, Grace Overman, et al., were the fea- 
tured speakers; but the young people them- 
selves were heard from early and often and 
they did not fear to speak their minds on 
occasions when leaders seemed anxious to 
speak for them. At the Saturday evening 
and the Sunday evening meetings the young 
people occupied the central seats of the 
Municipal Audtiorium with the general con- 
vention, but at the other sessions they met 
by themselves in the Sixth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church and in Phillips High School 
Building, where their Sunday morning serv- 
ices were held. They added color and pep 
and enthusiasm and, most of all, vision and 
hope to the convention. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Thirty-two delegates of the Christian 
Church registered at the Convention and 
that was a decided gain from the six who 
registered at the Kansas City Convention 
four years ago. A “get-together” and a 
general all-around “testimony meeting” of 
the Christian Church delegation was held 
at the Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
Thursday afternoon, and it was one of the 
most enjoyable things of the whole conven- 
tion to those who were present. There were 
no set speeches, but each one present told 


of his place “back home” and then of the 
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convention and what we could “get and 
give” in the light of this great meeting. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. Coffin, 
president of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church, and closed by President 
Harper of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and all took some part in the two-hour 
session between. Ten States were repre- 
sented by the Christian Church delegation 
as follows: Connecticut, Delaware, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. Every “testi- 
mony” was optimistic although President 
Coffin sounded a word of warning against 
too much superficial optimism, and Dr. Roy 


Silver 
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C. Helfenstein made an urgent plea for ad- 
vance steps in lesson making. 


THE WORLD 


The climax of the convention was a great 
world address by Dr. W. C. Poole of Christ 
Church, London, in which he made a master- 
ful plea for a world-consciousness as well as 
a God-consciousness. He placed duty above 
dollars and our destiny beyond our drudgery. 
His plea was a vision of a world in need 
and a people whose hearts God needed to 
touch that this great need might be supplied. 

It was a great and fitting close to a great 
convention. 


Lining 


A Story 
BY SADIE S. PIERCE CALDER 


OLLY was having a wonderful time push- 

ing the new vacuum cleaner back and 
forth over the hall rug. Doors and windows 
had been thrown open to let in the soft, 
balmy air of spring, and Polly was happy. 

Six months before, she, with her father 
and mother, had come from a distant State 
to make this their home, but scarcely were 
they settled when her mother was called to 
the far West to care for her grandmother. 





~ 





r 
THE HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 


DEAR God, we pray, and let this be 
The House of Hospitality, 

Where weary, wandering men may rest 
From every dreaming, wistful quest! 


And let there be about this place 
The blessed breathing of thy grace; 
A subtle consciousness of thee 

In every corner let there be! 


And, may our wide doors welcome in 
All men, of every kith and kin; 
The outcast, wandering wistfully 
Toward the Cross to die with thee! 


The woman taken in her sin; 

And may we welcome her, within; 
The Leper of Life’s lonely lanes 

With all his filth, and pangs, and pains! 


May every window and its art 

Be symbol of thy bleeding heart; 
And every note our organ plays 
Re-echo down life’s lonely ways. 


May every smile and every tear 
Bring men of every walk so near 
That each may know this church to be 
The House of Hospitality! 
—William L. Stidger, in 
The Christian Evangelist. 
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“How fortunate,” Polly had said, “that I 
am going to spend this year at home. It 
will be great fun keeping house for daddy, 
though of course I am sorry grandma is 
sick.” 

The day had gone rapidly and tomorrow 
mother was coming home. 

“T just love this weather, don’t you, 
Fluff?” Polly asked the frolicsome kitten, 














trying in vain to catch the whirring cleaner. 
“T only wish we knew more of our neigh- 
bors. All the while Mamsie has been gone 
only one person has called. They seem to be 
satisfied with their own friends. They for- 
get some one else might like to meet them.” 


Polly could not keep doleful long at a 
time, so giving herself a little mental shake 
she declared the room and rug clean. As 
she went out on the porch to empty the bag, 
she stood watching two boys playing ball. 
They were small, one possibly a year older 
than his playmate. The smallest she knew 
as living in an unattractive house around 
the corner. Something about the little fel- 
low always interested her. Now they were 
having such a good time she could not resist 
calling to them. 

“Who throws the ball the longest dis- 
tance?” she asked. 

“You just stand there and watch,” called 
back the larger boy. 

Polly dropped her bag and brush and 
walked to the end of the porch where she 
could watch the flying ball. There it went, 
speeding straight down the street! Scarcely 
had she called “good!” when the smaller lad, 
bracing himself, drew back his arm and 
threw the ball with all his strength. To 
Polly’s startled eyes she saw the ball make 
a graceful curve and instead of sweeping 
down the street, speed like an arrow into 
her neighbor’s yard, landing almost on the 
foot of the man busy over his flower beds. 

“Oh! The poor little fellow,” she cried. 
“He slipped just as the ball was leaving his 
hand.” Looking back she saw the boy who 
had thrown the first ball racing away, while 
the other stood as if petrified, in the middle 
of the street. 

Running rapidly down the steps and path, 
Polly smiled into the frightened eyes. . 
“Come, Hal,” she said, “you did not intend 
the ball should go that way, I know, for I 
saw it. Let’s go and tell Mr. Montgomery 
just how it happened.” 

Polly hoped Hal did not feel any more 
shaky than she did as they came along the 
path toward the stern-looking man waiting 
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for them. As they came near he picked up 
the ball and threw it back of him as far as 
he could. Polly watched it go and seeing 
where it landed her cheeks blazed, but 
quietly she said, “Mr. Montgomery, we came 
to tell you how the accident happened and 
that we are sorry.” 

“You did not need to trouble yourself. I 
have eyes,” he growled. “That boy can get 
out of this yard and stay out!” 

Whispering to the child to “run home,” 
Polly only waited to see he was out of hear- 
ing, then turned to the angry man. “Now, 
Mr. Montgomery, if you will be kind enough 
to come with me I will show you where the 
ball that you threw went.” 

“What do I care where the ball went? It 
is not in my yard and it’s where that boy 
won’t get it either,” he declared. 

“That is where you are vastly mistaken.” 
Polly’s voice was ice cold. “That ball went 
into my yard and broke the darling rose- 
bush I have watched so carefully. It is a 
little bush, but it had one tiny bud which I 
wanted my mother to see tomorrow when 
she get’s home,” and Polly’s voice choked 
for a second. “I thought I wanted to know 
my neighbors,” she went on. “We have been 
here six months—daddy and I have been 
alone, three—and only the mother of that 
little boy has ever called, and she works all 
day long. They have scarcely anything to 
make them happy. They do not go out in 
their car alone day after day. They do not 
have flowers, the envy of the town, just 
loads and loads. And now you tried to 
throw his one ball away,” Polly rushed on, 
blue eyes flashing back at cold grey. “I did 
not suppose anyone could be so cruel!” 

Polly could never remember whether the 
man spoke or not, but as she walked slowly 
back down the path and up to her own, she 
felt a tear tumbling off the end of her nose. 

“Here, Miss Bates,” called the letter- 
carrier, as he went up her steps. “You are 
lucky! Letters—and here comes the mes- 
senger boy with a telegram.” 

“Lucky,” Polly cried, reaching for the 
message as she sank down on the steps. Oh! 
What can this mean!” Opening the yellow 
envelope she read: “Have missed connection. 
Cannot reach home for Sunday.—Mother.” 

It seemed to Polly as though her small 
world were tumbling. “Daddy will be as 
disappointed as I,” she thought, “but Madge 
will be here tonight, anyway.” 

Hurriedly opening the letter on top, these 
words confronted her: “Dear Polly—I am so 
sorry, but compahy coming from Nebraska 
means I must be here. If you are half as 
disappointed as I am you will feel like 
moaning all day. I wanted to be there to 
help welcome your mother, who is like a 
second one to me. Give her my love. 
—Madge.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” wailed Polly. “Of all 
the calamities! Mamsie’s telegram, now 
Margaret’s letter. This place might as well 
be called ‘Calamity Corner.’ The horoscope 
for today must have been, ‘Watch out for 
trouble. Better consult a reliable doctor.’ ” 

A chime of bells in the hall clock telling 
off the hour of ten made Polly spring to her 
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feet, gathering up letters, telegram, and 
sweeper-bag, and go quickly into the house. 

“T have to go down-street, anyway, and 
do my marketing, I suppose,” she thought. 
Taking off her big apron she swung her bas- 
ket over her arm and started down town. 
Walking along the main street she stopped 
in front of a florist shop. It always fasci- 
nated her, but this morning it was a mass 
of loveliness. The window was filled with 
heliotrope, small pots and large, just filling 
the air with fragrance. Then back in the 
shop were other flowers and plants loaded 
with blossoms. 

“Say! They are some posies, ain’t they?” 
a voice beside her asked. Polly, glancing 
down, saw a poorly but cleanly dressed boy 
of eight looking eagerly at her. 

“Small boys are the chief of my diet this 
morning,” she thought, whimsically, but 
smiled down into the shining eyes of the 
child whose wide-open mouth seemed de- 
vouring all the perfume. 

“But that guy in there,” he went on, “is 
an old skin-flint. I just asked him how much 
that little pot of heliotrope was in the win- 
dow and he said I didn’t have enough money 
to buy it. I told him I had twenty cents I 
had earned running errands, and I could run 
some for him if that wasn’t enough. And 
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A Song 


[" isn't raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils! 

In every dimpling drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills! 

A cloud of gray engulfs the day 
And overwhelms the town— 

It isn’t raining rain to me— 
It’s raining roses down! 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room, 
A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets! 
It isn’t raining rain to me— 
It’s raining violets! 
—Robert Loveman. 
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he laughed and said, ‘Get out!’ 
can’t help my looking at them anyhow.” 
There was a funny sound in the little fel- 


low’s voice that made Polly ask, “You 
wanted it very much, didn’t you?” 

The child, feeling the kindness, said, “I 
didn’t want it for myself but it’s grammy’s 
birthday tomorrow and she used: to live 
where she had flowers. She don’t live there 
any more,” and abruptly turning he walked 
away. 

“Please tell me where you live,” Polly 
asked. And thinking of her own “gram- 
my” who was getting well, she added. 
“Couldn’t you and I get it together?” 

Only waiting to call back, “I ain’t any 
beggar. If that guy won’t sell me the posies 
he can keep them,” the boy started on a run. 

Polly, her basket swinging crazily from 
her arm, started racing after him. 

“Please wait,” she called, breathlessly, as 
she came near him. “You said you could do 
errands. Do you think you have time to help 
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me get my things at the store and market? 
If you do not I will have to get some other 
help.” 

“Honest Injun?” and at Polly’s nod, for 
she was beyond speech, the boy turned and 
walked back with her. 

Polly bought lavishly. (Her father laugh- 
ingly asked her, as he viewed her purchases 
that night, if she were starting a hotel.) Her 
companion proved most entertaining. “When 
I get big enough,” he declared, “I am going 
to raise flowers and I won’t be as stingy as 
some folks I know. My name is Donald 
Bain. My father gave his life for our coun- 
try. He had two medals,’ he went on 
proudly. ‘My mother is bookkeeper at 
Starns, and grammy keeps house. She gets 
awful lonesome sometimes. I guess that is 
all you need to know except we live at 97 
Barnard Street.” 

Polly quickly stifled a laugh at the inde- 
pendence of the boy. “Why, he lives at the 
other end of my own street,” she thought, 
guiltily. ‘I wonder how many more people 
are lonesome.” 

After Polly and her load had reached 
home and she had placed money enough in 
the small hand to send him flying back to 
the florist’s, she went to the window to 
watch for him. Her eyes could not see quite 
clearly, for striding along, his head up but 
his arms clasped tightly around the fra- 
grant gift for “grammy,” went the boy. 
“How I should like to see the dear old lady 
when she gets her birthday gift,” Polly 
thought. Possibly it was just as well she 
could not, for Polly was having excitement 
enough for one day, and she would have 
seen the snow-white head bent close to the 
wonderful blossoms, while tightly clasped in 
her arm was the thoughtful child whose 
face shone with delight as he said, “I earned 
it all myself, grammy.” 

“What a day this has been,” Polly said 
aloud, while she busied herself taking care 
of her groceries. “I really do not think any- 
thing more could happen within twenty-four 
hours.” 

So busy was she with her thoughts that 
she did not hear the ring at the side door 
until a second peal rang through the house. 
Hurrying to the door she found the small 
ball-player dancing up and down on the 
step. 

“Oh, Miss Bates!” he cried, excitedly. 
“You must come right up to our house.” 
Catching hold of Polly’s hand, he raced her 
off the steps and up the street. Almost 
breathless they reached the house where 
Polly without ceremony was escorted to the 
kitchen. There on the table stood a large 
box filled to the top with balls and balls, 
games, and a real bow and arrow. On top 
rested a letter. 

“This just came,” he shouted, “but mother 
can’t read it the writing is so funny!” And 
Polly did not wonder, for it was only after 
three readings that she could get it all. 


Then to her eager listeners she read: 


Dear Hal—You see I know your name. Will the 
contents of the box atone a little for my unkindness 
to you today? Your mother may understand when 
I say I had a boy once who could not stay with me 
on account of ballplaying. Ever since I have thought 


(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


What Toby Did 


A little old woman lived all by herself, 
And a lonely old woman was she. 
All the children she had were a dog and a 
cat 
And little lame chick-a-dee-dee. 


At sunrise each morning she lit up her fire 
And gave little Toby some meat, 
Some milk for her kitty, and then she would 
spread 
Some crumbs for the birdie to eat. 


One day the old dame felt exceedingly ill 
And unable to rise from her bed; 
So the chick-a-dee-dee sang a sweet little 


song, 
And the kitty purred close by her head. 


But Toby jumped out of the window, and off 
He flew to old Nancy McKay. 
He whined at her feet and pulled at her 
own 
Till she followed him over the way. 


Nancy started the fire, made a good cup of 


tea, 
And soon the old dame was quite well. 
But if Toby, her dog, hadn’t shown such 
good sense, 
What had happened we never can tell. 


—Dean Campbell. 


A Concentrating Plant 
MARTHA RALSTON came home from 
~~ school one night with a determined look 
and more books than usual. 

“We learned a new word at school today, 
mother” she explained. “It’s a long, hard 
one—con-cen-tra-tion. It means putting 
your whole mind on what you are doing till 
itis done. Miss Mason says if we would do 
that we could do our work in half the time 
it takes now, and have the rest of the time 
for other things. It is true; I know it is. 
I spend two hours on home study and waste 
half of it talking or playing. Tonight I’m 
going to concentrate, and then maybe I'll 
have an hour more to work on my party 
dress.” 

The Ralstons were. such a comfortable 
family to live with. When one had a new 
plan, the others all tried to help it along. So 
when Martha spread out her books and set 
to work, the rest let her quite alone. 

“It’s so easy, mother,” whispered Martha, 
delightedly, when she changed books at the 
end of fifteen minutes; but almost at that 
same instant there was a clatter of feet out- 
side, the front door flew open, and in rushed 
a gay party of young people who wanted to 
take big sister May to a concert. 

One of the young men, who was fond of 
children, tilted Martha’s chair until she 
rolled out of it, and in the romp that fol- 
lowed she forgot there was such a thing as 
concentration. When it was all over, she 
glanced at the clock in dismay. 

“Oh, mother! Twenty minutes wasted!” 
She cried, and flew to her books again. 

All went well for ten minutes more, then 
there was a shriek from the kitchen that 
Struck terror to every heart. As one per- 


son, the Ralston family hurried out to see 
what had happened. 

“T told them to send me sliced bacon, and 
they sent me a big, ugly chunk. I thought 
I’d slice it tonight in case I should over- 
sleep, and look at that!” wailed Katie, flour- 
ishing her wounded forefinger. “It’s a piece 
of my mind they’ll get in the morning.” 

When Katie’s finger was safely tied up, 
Martha ran back to the living-room to find 
ten more minutes gone. She was working 
hard to make up the lost time when a tiny 
draft from somewhere struck the light globe 
over her head, and it flew, Fred said, “into 
a million pieces.” Not near so many as that, 
of course, but it took a long time to find 
them all and to put on a new globe. 

Martha gazed at the clock despairingly. 
A whole hour gone and very little done. 

“Mother, I ask you, how could anyone 
concentrate in a place like this?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“It isn’t always so bad as this; but there 
will be many interruptions. Do the best 
you can tonight, and I will put my thinking- 
cap on,” said mother, soothingly. 

Martha had great confidence in mother’s 
thinking-cap; so she was not at all sur- 
prised when she came home the next night 
to find the new concentrating plant all 
ready. The old piano nobody ever played 
on had been moved out of the alcove into the 
attic, where it was just as well off and not 
at all in the way. The old dining-table had 
been moved into the vacant place and cov- 
ered with felt; and the big student-lamp had 
been brought down and polished and filled. 
It had a green shade; gave a soft, clear 
light; and was warranted not to explode 
without warning. The alcove curtains shut 
this cozy corner quite away from the rest of 
the living-room. 

“This is to be the children’s study,’ said 
mother, smiling, “and there will be just one 
rule. Anybody that wants to talk must get 
up and get outside at once. Visitors won’t 
disturb you if you keep still, for they won’t 
know you are here; and if there is any un- 
usual noise outside, you must not notice it. 
That is partly what concentration means— 
paying no attention to what doesn’t concern 
you.” 

“That’s what Miss Mason said,’ Martha 
agreed; “but when people roll around and 
things explode on you, you can’t help being 
disturbed. I shan’t mind just noise. If it 
gets too bad, I’ll put my fingers in my ears.” 

It was Father Ralston who first called the 
new study a concentrating-plant. A con- 
centrating-plant, he explained, is a place 
where ores are crushed and worked over and 
valuable metals taken out of them. The 
young Ralstons, he said, were getting some- 
thing more valuable than gold out of their 
“plant’”—precious knowledge and precious 
time. Martha agreed with him. Her les- 
sons were better prepared; and yet she 
easily saved an extra hour for other things. 
—Selected. 
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Trifles 


It isn’t the doing of mighty deeds 
That counts in the every day; 

It is little trifles of no account 
That linger with us some way. 

It isn’t the words you speak, my friends; 
It’s the tone of your voice, your smile, 
That can pierce the heart like a deadly stab 

Or help to make things worth while. 
—American Boy. 


Polly Girl’s New Hats 


NE morning last summer the postman on 

Thirteenth Street came to the Merriman 
house with a big box addressed to “Polly 
Girl, care Mrs. Merriman.” Polly was at 
the door, and she was so excited over the 
big box she almost forgot to ask her friend, 
the postman, about his health and his little 
girl. But the postman didn’t mind, for he 
knew that big packages always made little 
girls get excited. And so he just smiled as 
Polly Girl ran hurriedly in with her big 
box. 

“Gracious me,” said Mother Merriman, 
“who can be sending you such a big box, 
Polly Girl?” 

“T s’pect it is from Aunt May,” said Polly 
Girl, as she untied the strings. Then she 
gave a little cry of delight as she lifted off 
the cover. In the box were two dear little 
hats—one of blue silk with little frills, and 
the other a little brown straw almost the 
color of Polly Girl’s brown curls. 

Polly Girl clapped her small hands with 
joy. These were her very first hats. Moth- 
er Merriman had always made pretty bon- 
nets for her little girl, and a real store hat 
was something that Polly Girl had not ex- 
pected. 

“TI guess Aunt May knew I had started to 
Sunday-school and would like a sure-enough 
hat,” she said joyfully. Then she tried them 
on, and turned round and round, asking 
mother how they looked, just as she had seen 
grown-up ladies do. 

Mother said they were lovely, and she also 
thought Polly a lucky girl to have two hats 
at the same time. 

Polly Girl thought so, too, and then she 
asked if she might go down the street and 
show them to the neighborhood grandmoth- 
er. Mother said yes, and away went Polly 
Girl, one hat on her curly head, the other 
in one hand. 

An hour later Polly Girl came back, her 
eyes shining and with only one hat. “Why, 
Polly Girl, what have you done with your 
other hat?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, mother, I gave it to Dimple!” said 
Polly Girl. “You see, her papa has been 
sick and she didn’t have any hat. I wanted 
her to go to Sunday-school with me. I real- 
ly didn’t need but one hat, so I just gave her 
the blue one, ’cause it looked just like her 
eyes, mother dear.” 

Mother Merriman gave Polly Girl a big 
hug. “The hats are very pretty, but not half 
so lovely as my little girl’s unselfishness,” 
she said.—Our Little Ones. 
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(Continued from page sixteen) 


I hated a boy who played ball. I know I am wrong. 
Will you tell my neighbor, I do not dare to, (Polly’s 
lips twitched a little) that she is to select anything 
she wishes from my flower beds and transplant them 
to hers, and also have the fun of sending flowers 
from my greenhouse to others? You may help. 

I shall feel honored if your mother, with you and 
Miss Bates, will join me in a joy ride tomorrow after- 
noon. Please tell Miss Bates if she knows of others 
who will enjoy riding she is at liberty to ask them. 
The car will hold seven comfortably, and more if not 
too large. 

From a hope-to-be friend, 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


When Polly left the happy mother and 
still happier boy the sun was setting in a 
blaze of color. “What a wonderful ending 
of an imperfect day,” she thought. “What 
a pity we cannot know just what comes into 
another’s life. Here is a man I thought 
cruel—his wife and son gone. His was just 
a great big heartache. Now Hal and his 
mother who have never had any pleasures 
are radiant with delight over tomorrow, and 
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my small errand boy is delighted with his 
gift of fragrance. Oh, how he will enjoy 
the ride! And ‘grammy’ with ‘mother’ shall 
have the most comfortable seat in that 
splendid car, for we will go after she leaves 
the office! Here I have been wishing and 
wishing I knew the people about me. I cer- 
tainly have made a beginning.” Polly gig- 
gled. “I think in the near future that Polly 
Bates and her mother will go calling. ‘If 
the mountain won’t come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet will go to the mountain.’ ” 

As Polly went up the steps of her home 
and turned for a last look at the wonderful 
sunset before she went in, a favorite verse 
of her mother’s flashed through her mind: 


“Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the song-birds dwell, 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 
God lives, and all is well.” 


—Zion’s Herald. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 

Fall River—Reports read at the annual 
meeting of the First Christian Church, which 
followed the parish supper and roll call Mon- 
day evening, April 12, were inspiring to more 
than one hundred who attended the supper. 
A total of twenty-seven new members were 
admitted to the church during the year, and 
three were called by death. The pastor, Rey. 
H. Russell Clem, reported that on Easter Sun- 
Guy, the emblems were not sufficient to serve 
the number of applicants for communior. 
The current expenses of the church were 
$5189.89, and benevolence expenditures, 
$2480.92. A special donation of $1,000 toward 
the support of Defiance College was reported, 
“as was the support of a Japanese minister, 
and contributions to the maintenance of 
Franklinton College for colored people. — 
One new organization, the women’s mission- 
ary society, was formed during the year. This 
body has accomplished much good work, in- 
cluding donations of furnishings for a room 
at Franklinton College. — The advisability 
of the dissolution of the corporation owning 
the church building, and the transfer of the 
property to the church body, to which end a 
special committee has been appointed was 
discussed. — As the roll was called by assist- 
ant clerk, Miss Ethel Bates, members of the 
church responded, many of those absent sena- 
ing a verse of Scripture to be read for them 
—Fall River Herald. 


Pottersville—The Defiance College Glee 
Club gave a sacred concert Sunday evening 
to a packed house at the First Christian 
Church. Sixteen members were present, Miss 
Wilcox directing, Miss Webb accompanist. 


Fall River—The Defiance College Glee Club 
presented a varied program of classic, sacred, 
and popular songs, together with an opera 
burlesque of college life, entitled, “Cleo- 
patra” before an audience that filled the audi- 
torium of the First Christian Church on Tues- 
day evening, April 13. The numbers were all 
well received and the club responded most 
heartily with encores after each number. Miss 
Martha Webb, daughter of Rev. A. R. Webb, 
a former pastor of the Bogle Street Christian 
Church, now a student at Defiance College, 
was accompanist. Two members of the club 
receiving a warm reception were Wendel 
Clem, son of Rev. H. Russel Clem; and Robert 
Peters, youngest son of Rev. F. H. Peters, 
D. D.; a former pastor of the First Church. 
—E. J. B. 


Westerly, R. I—The Men's Glee Club of 


Defiance College, which is on a three weeks’ 
tour giving concerts in several different 
States, made its first visit to Westerly, R. L., 
Saturday evening, April 9, when a concert of 
unusual merit was rendered at the Broad 
Street Christian Church. Fresh young voices 
singing with good intonation and _ well 
blended timbers made the selections of the 
Glee Club very enjoyable. Miss Blossom Wil- 
cox, director of the Glee Club, shared the 
program of the concert, giving a group of 
well selected songs. The singer won her 
audience quickly by her beauty of voice and 
charming manner. The boys showed excel- 
lent training and gave us a musical treat of 
high type.—Grace R. Marmichael. 

Brownells Corner—Since the first of the 
year our attendance has been poor on account 
of much sickness in the community. Our 
young men’s class in the Church School raised 
the money for new curtains, a silk U. S. flag, 
and collection plate. The Ladies’ Aid society 
was able to secure some pews from a near- 
by city church which has gone into a new 
home of worship. These have been installed, 
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Vision 
IHROUGH close shut doors and mas- 
sive walls, 
Untouched by noise and din, 


The sounds of voices miles away, 
Come clearly floating in. 


O fools, and slow of heart to believe, 
We now can glimpse at last, 
How Christ stands in the midst of us, 
Although the doors be fast. 


—Lucy A. K. Adee. 
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with a covering of linoleum for the floor. — 
Our Bible School is enjoying reading some 


books given our library by the East Freetown , 


Church School. — We had Horace Welling- 
ton of the American Sunday School Union 
with us one Sunday last month and are ex- 
pecting Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight, of Japan, to 
visit us in the near future. — At the annual 
business meeting of the church the resigna- 
tion of the pastor was accepted to take 
effect May 2. All the other officers were re- 
elected for the next year. — Two weeks ago 
we baptized two young men of our Bible 
class in the baptistry of the Franklin Street 
Church, Fall River, and received them into 
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fellowship with the church Easter Sunday, 
— The young ladies’ Bible class gave 4 
supper this Tuesday evening and the proceeds 
go to help pay for the pews installed. — [pn 
completing five years of service with this 
church it is in a much better condition then 
when the work was taken up. We trust they 
may find a new pastor and continue to grow 
and prosper.—W. S. Thomas, Pastor. 

Hixville—The attendance here has _ been 
poor on account of sickness of some, and in- 
difference of others. At the annual church 
meeting held April 1 the resignation of the 
pastor was accepted to take effect May 2. 
There was a change in the church clerk, 
treasurer, trustees, and another deacon was 
chosen so that this church now has two. They 
have not done anything to improve the church 
in the past year, but perhaps with the com- 
ing of a new pastor something in this way 
may be accomplished. This is an old church 
house and needs much repairing to make it 
what it ought to be as a house of worship, — 
I am leaving after four years of service with 
this people and trust they may find a new 
pastor that can give them more of his time 
and attention.—W. S. Thomas, Pastor. 


The second young people’s rally will be held 
at the North Christian Church, New Bedford, 
on Saturday, May 8. The general theme will 
be “Christ and the Individual.” Two ad- 
dresses will be given: First, “Cultivating a 
Personal Friendship With Christ,” by Rev. 
H. Russell Clem; Second, “Youth and the 
Christian. Movement in Japan,” by Rev. W. 
Q. McKnight. Three five-minute talks will 
also be given by young people, and a short 
missionary play by the young people of the 
entertaining church. — Supper will be served 
at 6:15; and several after-supper talks on 
summer schools will be given. Mrs. L. E. 
Bowman, Providence, R. I., has charge of the 
entire program. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 

Portsmouth, N. H., April 15—The Court 
Street Christian Church is still active in the 
work of the Master. On April 4, the pastor, 
Rev. E. K. Amazeen, gave the right hand of 
fellowship to twenty-one, and then the clerk 
of the church, Joseph Philbrick, gave the 
right hand of fellowship to the _ pastor. 
Fifty-six years ago, April 24, Brother Ama- 
zeen joined the church, leaving later to study 
for the ministry. The Brigham family, who 
have been laboring in this church for the 
past seven years, were received into member- 
ship by letter from the Laconia Church, Mrs. 
Brigham being a charter member of that 
church. — The Smith Pioneers held a rally in 
the church last Thursday evening, and there 
were over one hundred boys present besides 
the leaders and other special guests. This 
rally included the Boy Scouts of the Congre- 
gational Church, the Boy Scouts from the 
Catholic Church, and the Pioneer Clubs from 
the Universalist, Baptist, Advent, Methodist, 
and the Colored Church. — The choir of the 
Kittery Church repeated its Easter cantata 
in our church last Sunday evening. — Leland 
Brigham of this church is in the contest for 
the Free Trip to London to attend the Christ- 
tian Endeavor Convention. He needs many 
new subscribers, and any who do not take 
“The Christian Endeavor World” can help him 
out by sending to him at Portsmouth your 
name and address with the price of the sub- 
scription, $2.00 a year, or three years for 
$5.00. — The Sunday-school honored those 
members who had been present for one year 
by giving them a gold pin. — The Executive 
Board of the Rockingham Conference met at 
the church and made arrangements for the 
annual meeting which will be held with the 
Lynn Church. There were six members in 
attendance. 

Newton—The Rockingham County Christian 
Endeavor Union will hold its Fast Day meet- 
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ing in this church. Charles A. Kimball, the 
president of the County Union, is a member 
of this church. 

Manchester—The pastor, Rev. P. W. Cas- 
well, has moved into the newly built parson- 
age which is next to the church. This great- 
ly improves the church property there. 

Rye, April 14—The_ splendid reception 
tendered Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Everingham on 
Sunday afternoon at the Christian Church, 
upon their return to the pastorate after pass- 
ing the winter in Florida and Atlanta, Ga., 
gave evidence of the high esteem in which 
these two people are held. There were a 
great many from Eliot, Kittery, Kittery Point, 
Portsmouth, and this town, all of whom wel- 
comed them back most cordially. The Ladies’ 
Union presented Mr. and Mrs. Everingham 
with a large bunch of roses and the Sunday- 
school showed its love and appreciation by 
presenting a beautiful bouquet of sweet peas. 
rev, James Flagg, of the neighboring church, 
preached a fine sermon, the text being from 
John 20:25. The Rye people feel most for- 
tunate in securing Mr. Everingham as pastor 
of the Christian Church and to have them 
reside in this community. Mr. Everingham’s 
health has been poor, but he is steadily gain- 
ing now and it. is hoped he will preach the 
sermon next Sunday. Every one is delighted 
and their return has put new spirit in the 
hearts of the church workers.—Portsmouth 
Herald. 

Maine Conference 


Eastport, April 17—A beautiful and impres- 
sive Easter morning service was held by the 
North Christian Church, Brother Joseph H. 
Lambert pastor, assisted by the St. Bernard 
Commandary No. 11, Knights Templar, of 
which Brother Lambert is a member. The 
splendid program of music was given under 
the direction of Miss Clara B. Andrews, with 
solos by Miss Josephine Emery and Maurice 
Clark and a trio sung by Mrs. Etta Fiander, 
Miss Josephine Emery, and Maurice Clark. 
Two young ladies were baptized and one of 
them thrilled the congregaiton by singing, 
“Just as I Am,” as she stood in the water 
just before being “buried with Christ in bap- 
tism.” April 11 there was a reception of 
four new members in connection with the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper. — Sister Lam- 
bert has organized a Home Department of 
the Church School of twenty-eight members 
and also has charge of the Loyal Junior's 
society. There is a Young People’s society of 
twenty members that is a great help to the 
church. 

Newport, April 17—The vestry of the High 
Street Christian Church, Brother John W. 
Reynolds pastor, has been beautifully re- 
decorated at a cost of about four hundred 
dollars. 

Corinna, April 17—At a special session of 
the Maine Christian Conference held with the 
Pleasant Street Christian Church, the evening 
of April 1, Brother Francis B. Allan, of this 
church, was ordained to the ministry of the 
Christian Church. Because of the storm and 
the prevailing sickness, the attendance was 
small. 


laine, April 19—The Mars Hill and Blaine 
Central Christian Church is greatly disap- 
pointed and sincerely sorry to learn that 
Brother Miles B. Fisk, whom they were ex- 
pecting to become their pastor as soon as he 
could get through with his car, has been 
suffering with a severe throat and stomach 
trouble, has undergone an operation on his 
throat and is still under the doctor’s care, so 
that he can not at present take up work with 
them. Several recent converts of the special 


meetings held by Sister Cole and her daughter 
Pearl await baptizing and taking into the 
church. 

Lubee, April 19—Brother Judson R. Jones, 
the pastor of the First Christian Church, an- 
nounced a sunrise meeting for Easter morn- 
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Shall We Be Cumberers? 


Why cumbereth it the ground?” 


“Cut it down. 


HALL our denomination be a cumberer of the ground, or shall we bear 


fruit in accord with the great plan and purpose of God in winning a 


lost world to Christ ? 


Your Appreciation Offering to the Department of Evangelism and 
Life Service SUNDAY, MAY 2, will help answer this question. 

Send your offering to the Department of Evangelism and Life Serv- 
ice, Room 501, C. P. A. Building, Corner Ludlow and Court Streets, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary. 


eee 


ing, not knowing whether any would come or 
not, but the good people swarmed in and filled 
the church edifice. In fact, the building was 
filled five times during the day. At the after- 
noon baptismal service eighteen were bap- 
tized, sixteen of them young people. In the 
evening even standing room was at a prem- 
ium, while a beautiful and impressive pageant 
was produced. One little one was consecrated 
to the Lord at the regular morning service. 
This church has recently sent in its mission- 
ary offering of $182. 

Bangor, April 19—Sunday morning the 
pastor of the First Christian Church, Brother 
Donald P. Hurlburt, baptized one dear little 
girl. In the evening a splendid concert was 
given, the crowning feature of which was the 
pageant, “Her Easter Choice,” given by Sister 
Hurlburt’s class of young ladies and others. 
Sunday morning, April 18, the church was 
visited by the Masonic Club of the city and 
the Seminary Male Quartet sang at the serv- 
ice. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


INDIANA 

Merom, April 13—The past winter, as every 
pastor of rural work knows, has been an ex- 
ceptionally trying one. The roads, both earth 
and gravel, have been almost impassable. 
Sickness has been very prevalent, much of it 
contagious. Our attendance has not been up 
to our usual number, but in most of the flelds 
the faithful few have “carried on.” Our last 
appointment with our Hopewell charge was 
a very profitable one, it being Easter and an 
exceptionally fine day. These good people 
have surely been loyal. Sometimes the clay 
roads were almost impassable, yet they have 
faithfully carried on their Sunday-school 
throughout the entire winter. — Good re- 
ports have come to us from our South Bend 
charge. The attendance and interest have 
greatly increased. — Bethany and Mt. Olive 
are moving along nicely. Mt. Olive increased 
her foreign mission offering this year thirty- 
three percent, making her a “second-mile” 
church. I wish my other charges might do 
as well. — Brother Paul Piersall has recently 
been quite sick. He was unable to fill part 
of his appointments this month. — Just had 
a fine letter from Brother John Baughman 
boosting our Benefit Society. It seems to be 
enthusiastically received where rightly pre- 
sented. — Our Young People’s Congress work 
seems to be making some progress in spite 
of many handicaps. We are still praying and 
working. Our first annual meeting will be 
held the fifth Sunday of May at Pleasant 
View Church, south of Palestine, Illinois. 
There we expect to complete our organization 
and take some very definite steps forward. — 





Rev. Lee Kincheloe preached at the Merom 
Church last Sunday and was well received. — 
Rev. J. E. Fry is very busy in the educational 
work. We had the pleasure of being with 
him one afternoon in this great work. — I 
expect to enter Defiance this fall to take up 
college work. I complete my academy this 
month. We solicit the prayers of the brother- 
hood.—Carey Christy, Pastor. 


Greentown, April 15—Our work at Green- 
town and Antioch moves along very well, 
though we always want to do better. At 
Greentown we observed Kingdom Enlistment 
Week March 11-18. Dr. Frederick Cooper, 
Truro, Iowa, being the director. Quietly but 
surely the Spirit did his office work, for on 
the closing night twenty united with the 
church, There were children, middle aged, and 
older people, some coming on confession of 
faith in Christ, others by transfer. The pastor 
had received five into church before the meet- 
ing and two on Easter morning, making 
twenty-seven with others having pledged to 
come in later. Dr. Cooper’s messages and daily 
talks were well received and fully appre- 
ciated by the writer and church. Dinner and 
supper were served daily at the church and a 
special dinner served on the birthday anni- 
versary of Dr. Cooper. A reception was 
tendered the new members on the closing 
night. We surely are thankful for the kind- 
ly fellowship of Dr. Cooper, and pray God 
to continue to bless him especially in saving 
souls. — The writer recently addressed a 
Sunday-school convention on the subject of 
“Christian Education,” he will also preach 
the baccalaureate sermon at our Christian 
Church for the Greentown High School grad- 
uates Sunday, April 18, the subject being, 
“Education, the Door to Service.” Dr. Lionel 
D. Edie will give the commencement address, 
his subject being “The Riches of the Future.” 
—- Recently a delegation of our young people 
from Greentown and Antioch attended the 
seventh district of the Young People’s Con- 
gress of Northwestern Indiana Christian Con- 
ference at Sand Bank Christian Church and 
another at Darroughs Chapel on the night be- 
fore. These mectings which were of an ex- 
eceptional high spiritual order were conducted 
by Mabel Casad, president, and the Misses 
Lucy Eldredge and Marian Morrill. The an- 
nual Young People’s Congress is to be held 
in June. God bless our young people. Let 
us all boost them. — The writer addressed 
the local high school lately on the subject, 
“Five Wells,” namely, Well Bred, Well Fed, 
Well Read, Well Wed, and Well Led. — Our 
church, Sunday-school, C. E., missionary so- 
ciety, Ladies’ Aid, and prayer meetings move 
along quite well. The C. E. is putting on a 
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rally program at this time. — The Joint Con- 
vention of the Northwestern Christian Confer- 
ence will meet with Talma Christian Church, 
April 27-29, near Mentone, Indiana. We hope 
to send delegates. — Our Antioch Church has 
regular prayer meetings now on Wednesday 
night and has recently organized a “Real 
Men’s” Bible class, with Brother Ben Bryant 
as teacher. We are looking forward to re- 
modeling the church in the near future. This 
church did a fine piece of work, financially 
and otherwise, in behalf of Brother Virgil 
Parson who lost all he had by fire. There 
are still hearts that care and sympathize. God 
bless them. There has been much sickness 
this winter, especially in the home of our 
dear brother Isaac McQuistin, who has been 
confined to his home for about a year now. 
Brother McQuistin is our faithful semior 
trustee of Greentown who has sacrificed much 
in order that his church might prosper. How 
his dear heart leaped with joy when the last 
debt of $1,400 was lifted. God bless him and 
his good wife, and Grandma Galoway, her 
mother who stays with them.—J. J. Beisiegel. 


IOWA 


Clemons, April 13—The people of Clemons 
enjoyed a visit from Rev. C. G. Nelson, of 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, on April 11. He brought 
us a wonderful message of truth at the 
morning service hour. We had a fine Easter 
service. Seven boys and girls from the Sun- 
day-school and Junior C. E. came into the 
church at the morning service. — Our Sun- 
day-school is going nicely again. There was 
an epidemic of measles and flu during Feb- 
ruary and March that cut down the attend- 
ance quite a bit, but we are having good at- 
tendance again now. Our Sunday-school just 
lacks one or two points of being a standard 
school and we are working toward that now. 
We are planning to send delegates to the 
State Convention in May at Algona, Iowa. 
The greatest problem we have in our Sunday- 
school at the present time is lack of sufficient 
classrooms. We are using the graded work 
and like it fine. — The Intermediate Endeav- 
or is going nicely. The girls wrote letters 
to a number of our missionaries and sent 
them presents at Christmas time and they 
received fine replies and also some pictures. 
They are planning a Mothers’ Day service.— 
Correspondent. 

NEW YORK 

Albany, April 17—Soon after the first of the 
year, a contest was launched to promote in- 
terest in the several departments of our Sun- 
day-school, and has resulted thus far in in- 
creasing the attendance and securing a num- 
ber of new members. Palm Sunday was ob- 
served with appropriate messages and music 
at both’ services. Several of the Albany 
churches united in the observance of Holy 
Week, in which our pastor participated. Our 
constituency was largely represented. — The 
annual banquet and business session of our 
church was held Friday evening, April 2. It 
was a very enjoyable and profitable meeting, 
the reports indicating that there had been 
progress in every department. During the 
year the Duplex envelope system has been in- 
stalled, and many other steps taken for the 
advancement of our work. — Easter Sunday 
was, as usual, a very important day for our 
church, the morning service consisting of 
special music by the quartet, a consecration 
service for children, and the observance of 
the Holy Communion, at the conclusion of 
which a special offering was received for the 
Aged Ministers’ Home. At the close of the 
evening service the pastor baptized three 
young ladies and his own daughter, who is 
seven years of age. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers and palms, and 
the services throughout the day were largely 
attended. — Sunday afternoon, April 25, our 
annual every-member canvass will be made, 
in preparation for which stewardship study 
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classes are being conducted. — We are look- 
ing forward to the Young People’s Confer- 
ence which will be held in our church May 
1 and 2. Mr. Hermon Eldredge will be the 
principal speaker, and with our pastor will 
tour the conference in thé interest of Chris- 
tian Education.—Mrs. May Best Taylor, Secre- 
tary. 
NEW YORK 

St. Johnsville, April 20—A large audience 
attended the services last Sunday morning 
when the Rev. Henry W. McCrone Memoriai 
Tablet was unveiled and _ dedicated. The 
great number present was a strong testiniony 
of the appreciation which people of the vil- 
lage have of the work of this faithful serv- 
ant during the thirteen years in which he 
served as pastor of Grace Christian Church. 
The tablet was placed in the church by the 
Junior Philathea. Class, which was organized 
during Brother McCrone’s pastorate and 
many of its members baptized or received in- 
to church membership by him. The Memo- 
rial is placed in the rear of the room on the 
wall opposite the main entrance. After ap- 
propriate services of special music and a 
brief sermon, the audience stood and faced 
the tablet to witness its unveiling, which was 
done by two members of the class that pre- 
sented it—Miss Mildred Case and Mrs. Mar- 
gret Harvey. The following responsive dedi- 
catory service was then used: 

Minister reading: Recognizing that the no- 
ble ideals instigated by Jesus Christ our Lord 








| The Never-old 


HEY who can smile when 
hate, 
Nor bind the heart with frosts of hate, 
Their feet will go with laughter bold 
The green roads of the Never-old. 


others 


They who can let the spirit shine 
And keep the heart a lighted shrine, 
Their feet will glide with fire-of-gold 
The bright roads of the Never-old. 


They who can put the self aside 
And in love’s saddle leap and ride, 
Their eyes will see the gates unfold 
To glad roads of the Never-old. 
—Edwin Markham, in The Journal 
of the N. E. A. 
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are precious in the earth and wishing to ex- 
alt these ideals as they have been lived be- 
fore us: 

Congregation responding: We dedicate this 
tablet in loving remembrance. 

Minister: Believing that Christ would have 
us give recognition to these principles of 
Christian service as they have been exempli- 
fied by our fellow-men, and knowing that one 
who has lived among us has demonstrated 
the Christian life by his many deeds of serv- 
ice as well as by his teaching; 

Congregation: We dedicate this tablet in 
loving remembrance. 

Minister: Desiring that the example set and 
the lessons taught by this noble life shall 
ever live in our church and in the lives of 
its people, as his soul lives in God’s eternity; 

Congregation: We dedicate this tablet in 
loving remembrance. 

Minister: As a physical means of keeping 
before our minds the worthy example of 
Christian service so faithfully and tirelessly 
rendered by our spiritual counselor, the late 
Rev. Henry W. McCrone; 

Congregation: We dedicate this tablet in 
loving remembrance. 

Minister: Hoping that this constant re- 
minder of a life devoted to the service of this 
church and its pople shall ever be a source 
of inspiration, not only to ourselves, but to 
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all who shall come after us to worship here. 
inspiring them to pure Christian living ang 
active pursuit of all good works; 

All: We dedicate this tablet (Using here 
the inscription as it appears on the tablet): 
“In loving remembrance of Rev. Henry w. 
McCrone who served in the Christian minis. 
try for thirty-two years and as the faithfy| 
pastor of Grace Christian Church of gf. 
Johnsville, N. Y., from 1911-1924. 

The hymn, “Blest be the tie that binds” 
was sung here and the benediction pro. 
nounced.—R. M. Seely. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Burlington, April 19—We had a great day 
at Haw River yesterday at the unveiling of 
the Rev. Joseph Thomas, “The White Pjj- 
grim,” memorial window. Large audience. 
Rev. J. W. Wellons, now past his one hun- 
dredth birthday, was with us and spoke of 
“The White Pilgrim.” Miss Lillie Thomas, 
a great, great niece of the White Pilgrim, pre- 
sided at the organ; Miss Odessa Barber, a 
great, great niece, sang “The White Pilgrim” 
song by John Ellis; Mr. Dan Barber, a great, 
great nephew, gave a historical sketch; Miss 
Emma. Thomas, a great niece, gave a history 
of the window; little Miss Shelly Thomas un- 
veiled the window; Mr. Paul Hughes, a young 
man recently received into the church, spoke 
for the church in appreciation of the window. 
— The children’s choir sang a beautiful selec- 
tion in the opening of the services. The 
selection rendered by the quartet was good 
and much appreciated. The large choir was 
at its best and rendered well the old songs, 
such as, “Amazing Grace,” and “How Firm a 
Foundation.” The church had recently been 
redecorated and beautiful new lights in- 
stalled. — Rev. J. W. Patton was with us at 
both morning and evening services. He 
preached to good acceptance at the evening 
hour.—P. H. Fleming, Pastor. 


OHIO 

Ansonia, April 22—Dr. Warren H. Denison, 
Secretary of Stewardship and Promotion, held 
an all-day stewardship institute with the An- 
sonia Christian Church on Sunday, April 18. 
He did a fine piece of work in his character- 
istic way. I only wish that a plan might 
be found to put these institutes on in every 
church throughout our brotherhood; and |! 
would urge pastors to give Dr. Denison an 
opportunity to conduct stewardship institutes 
in their churches.—Clark A. Denison, Pastor. 


Troy, April 16—Our pre-Easter service this 
year was purposed to aid in spiritualizing the 
membership, and most of our effort was made 
along that line, yet we did not overlook the 
outward look of Evangelizing, for there were 
twenty-four added to the membership. Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Balmond, of Philadelphia, 
an evangelistic singer and who was a yoke- 
fellow with Evangelist Eastes before his 
death, was with us during our two weeks 
of special services and added very materially 
to the helpfulness of our meetings. He de- 
veloped a booster chorus of over a hundred 
boys and girls. And how they did _ boost! 
And how they did sing! A fine spirit is Bal- 
mond. His illustrated song services anil 
hymns were especially impressive. — We be- 
lieve that this year has been one of the best 
for the Troy Church as to regular attendance 
in Sunday-school and church. Yet no special 
campaign for increased attendance has been 
put on. The average attendance in Sunday- 
school has held between five and six hundred. 
On Easter there were seven hundred and 
seventy-six. We began the day with a full 
house in the early sunrise service with sIx 
uniting with the church. In the regular serv- 
ice, fifteen were received to membership, and 
four babies were consecrated to the Lord. 
Dr. Omer S. Thomas, our Home Mission secre- 
tary, was with us and aided in the services. 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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A Gift for Mother 


My Mother’s Bible 


This book is all that’s left me now, 
Tears will unbidden start, 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations past 
Here is our family tree; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped, 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close, 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said 
In tones my heart would thrill! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still! 


My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters, dear; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who loved God’s word to hear! 
Her angel face—I see it yet! 
What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met 
Within the walls of home! 





Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried; 
When all were false, I found thee true, 
My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy; 
In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 
—George P. Morris. 





Remember Mother on 
Mothers’ Day 


Present her the holy book, she will appreciate it more 
than you may think. It will give her joy and sweet com- 
fort to know that son or daughter has remembered her. 
The response in the heart of the giver will abundantly 


repay for your token of love. 


These Bibles will be a most appropriate gift to Mother. 


Holman Home Bibles 


EXTRA LARGE PRINT WITH REFERENCES FOR OLD 
FOLKS AND THE HOME 


Size when closed, 64.x9'4 inches 


This HOME BIBLE has all the advantages of a Family 
Bible in a compact size that can be easily handled, with 
Record for Births, Marriages, and Deaths. The best Bible 
obtainable for old folks who need extra large clear print 
and a light-weight book. 

A New, Practical Course in Bible Reading is also in- 
cluded in this edition of the Bible. 


2014. French Seal, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, silk headbands and silk markerv............ $4.85 


2022. French Seal, divinity circuit, linen lining and 
fly leaves, headbands and marker, red under gold 


OME GIT RN ee ce 5.75 
2002. Black Silk-Finished Cloth, round corners, gold 
Wibles, DUIMISHSA CATER: «.......00c.c0c5.020.-aseeenctsessesecsosoaceess-e 2.85 





Testament 


Old Folks’ 


EXTRA LARGE PRINT 
Pica, 16mo. Size, 512x734x%4 inches 


Old folks or those with poor sight will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of this Testament, with its wide spacing between 


the lines. It is the most readable edition of all large print 
Testaments. 
2902. Black Silk Finished Cloth, gold titles, round 
corners, red burnished edges ...............-..--....-----20----+ 1.35 
2902P. With Book of Psalms included. Same bind- 
EUR ER SEIN Ne as ld acid eacveecaaee 1.50 


THIN BIBLE PAPER EDITIONS 
Same Large Print as Above 


2913P. French Morocco, limp, gold back and side 
titles, round corners, red under gold’ edges, with 
Hook Gf Prabimatncided... ec eccic ccc ce cccesezwesccnccs $2.95 


RED LETTER EDITION, EXTRA LARGE PRINT 


Same as above, with the Sayings of Christ Printed in Red 
3913PRL. French Morocco, flexible covers, gold side 
title on red panel, rounded corners, red under gold 
edges, and with Book of Psalms included.................. $3.10 





The- Christian Publishing Association 
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(Continued from page twenty) 

The evening service was very largely at- 
tended and was a fitting climax of the day. — 
Our evangelistic secretary, Guy Landrey, is 
putting on a plan for a year-a-round church 
attendance increase with a captain in each 
ward with special workers with permanent 
lists of members and friends of the church 
for whom they become sponsors during the 
year. — Our foreign mission offering 
amounted to seven hundred dollars, and we 
feel that this is good considering that very 
recently our church gave over six hundred 
dollars for Near East Relief. — Five of our 
Young People are entering the Peace Contest 
put on by the State Council of Churches of 
Christ in Ohio.—Correspondent. 


The Aged Christian Ministers’ 


Home 


HE General Convention has appointed 
Sunday, May 9—Mothers’ Day—as a 
tting time for our people, and the churches, 
to take a_ special offering for the Aged 
Ministers’ Home. The Home is situated in 
the State of New York, but for all of that 
it is open to our aged ministers from Maine 
to California. Several of those who have 
found it a delightful refuge in their de- 
clining years have come from western 
States. And more from such sources would 
have been received had they applied like 
the others. 

The Convention set the goal for the first 
general offering for the Home at $20,000. 
At that time the main interest in its behalf 
seemed to be to the east of Buffalo, and as 
many churches and even conferences sent 
nothing. the total received was some $7,000 
short of the amount desired. 

It is hoped that this time the interest may 
have widened and that churches and _ in- 
dividuals who had not seen the benefit of 
this worthy enterprise at that time may 
have gained an interest. 

Our experience shows that some of the 
brethren, who had never expected to need 
this kind of help, by stress of unlooked for 
circumstances, found it a happy refuge for 
their declining years. And none of us know 
how soon some dear friend, some worthy 
brother, whose life has been devoted to the 
service of his Master, may find it impera- 
tive to seek this solution of his difficulties. 

So may all our people. and all the 
churches, unite in making this offering all 
that the Convention asks, and no harm 
would result even if the goal of $7,000 
should be snowed under. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 


Love, a Principle of Living 


BOY of seventeen appeared before the 

session of his church for examination on 
profession of faith. He was thoughtful and 
earnest. He lately had given himself to God 
for any service God might ask of him, even 
though God asked him to be a minister—the 
one man in the world he did not wish to be- 
come. 

The pastor put some kind questions con- 
cerning prayer, the use of the Bible and the 
necessity of a consistent life, all of which 
were answered satisfactorily. Then, as was 
perfectly natural, he asked the boy: “Do 
you love God?” 

For the first time the boy hesitated. Then 
he said: “That is what is troubling me. I do 
not know whether I really do ‘love’ God. 
Somehow I do not feel toward him as'I do to 
my mother. I think that he wants me to be 
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a minister—and I do not want to be a min- 
ister. It seems rather hard on me—that he 
wants me to be a minister when I do not 
want to be one. Of course if he does want 
me to be a minister, I will be one—but it 
is pretty hard for me to say that I ‘love’ 
him, if you mean I should feel toward him 
as I do to my mother.” 

What should a session do under such cir- 
cumstances? Its members were wise enough 
to recognize that love is a principle rather 
than an emotion—and they straightway 
said: “That is all right, my boy. The gate 
to your entrance into the Christian life does 
seem pretty narrow, and perhaps uninviting. 
But if you get inside the gate and keep go- 
ing, where God is with you and where God 
leads you, you will come to feel that you 
love him, some day.” 

So the boy was welcomed into church 
membership, began to companion with God, 
surrendered perfectly to God, became a min- 
ister—and long, long years ago he could say, 
as he says today: “I love God with a burn- 
ing heart. I would gladly die, if by dying 
I could advance his Kingdom.” 

We hear much about “the will to believe” 
and “the will to decide.” Rightfully the 
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| QUESTION MARKS 


HICH position in your church do 
you occupy: Are you 

An attendant or an absenter? 

pillar or a sleeper? 

wing or a weight? 

power or a problem? 

promoter or a provoker? 

giver or a getter? 

worker or a worry? 

booster or a boaster? 

peacemaker or a strife-creator? 

supporter or a sponger? 


lL —The Liberian Churchman. 
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place of the “will” in religion is in evidence. 
It is the citadel of the life. If God storms 
the citadel and conquers the will, he has 
conquered the life. 

Again and again that boy who had the 
principle of love to God in him, though he 
lacked the “feeling” of love, has been 
obliged, as life has gone on, to nourish 
and strengthen that principle. He has often 
been disappointed in men and has often been 
confused by God’s providences. But so long 
as he has kept that principle of love domi- 
nant he has been sure in due time to come 
into an experience in which his heart verily 
burned in its emotional delight in God and 
in his service.—-7he Continent. 


The Worst Thing in the World 


HE letters of the alphabet were having 

argument as to which was biggest. W 
strode to the front. 

“IT am biggest,” he said, “as all can see. 
Don’t I spread out over the most ground?” 

“Pooh! You’re no more than an M turned 
upside down. In fact, you’re not quite as 
much.” And M sniffed disdainfully. 

Hereupon several of the letters broke out 
in simultaneous clamor, B and E saying that 
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they were just as tall and broad as W and 
M, and O declaring that, being shaped like 
the world, he added to his height and 
breadth the psychological suggestion of im- 
mensity. But S spoke in the calm tone of 
one who feels that after him there is no 
more to be said: 

“Haven’t you yet learned that shape and 
size are not the things that count? Which 
letter heads more words than several of the 
rest of you put together, and fills more pages 
of the dictionary than any other?” 

There was, however, something more to 
be said. Up spoke the smallest letter in the 
alphabet, a mere straight mark: 

“Ho! Ho! What rubbish! J am biggest, 
even if I haven’t much size. Am I not on 
people’s lips every hour of the day more 
than any other letter of the alphabet? Don't 
I receive more attention every minute than 
all the rest of you put together? Don’t I blot 
out more other things to more people than 
any of you ever thought of doing? People 
have duties, but I put J between them and 
their duties; they have friends, but I can 
at any time destroy friendships; they have 
happiness within their reach, but I keep 
them from ever laying hold on it, they 
have...” 

But I noticed that he had the field to him- 
self. The others had fled. 

If it is true, as Henry Drummond put it, 
that the greatest thing in the world is love, 
the sinking of self for the sake of others, 
then what is the worst thing in the world? 

Ego-centricity. That is the worst thing in 
the world. Let the word stand out in its 
stark ugliness. 


It causes its victims to measure all the 
interest of the world, all the concerns of 
other people, all the happenings of life, by a 
very small measuring stick having only the 
length and breadth of the letter J. It turns 
a generous heart into a hard heart. It 
changes a lover or father into a bully and 
tyrant. It drives off love, and invites sus- 
picion and dislike to come where love should 
be. It produces miserable unhappiness in 
the individual who limits his every thought 
to the boundaries of I, Me, My, and Mine. 
And it brings on, sometimes, terrible forms 
of mental disorder. 

The world’s greatest souls—those who 
have been filled with a consuming passion to 
enter into fullness of life with the God of 
life abundant—have had much to say about 
the killing effect of that I, Me, My, and 
Mine. They were only saying, out of their 
own experience, what we read so often as 
merely a familiar text,—that it is necessary 
to lose the life in order to find it. 

For there is something to find. What does 
a man possess except that which is able to 
say “I”? Until he has found that “I” 
through the paradox of losing it, he has 
found nothing. Finding it, he is rich, 
though all the dear “things” of life be taken 
away one after the other. For, finding his 
“J” in that way, he has come close to that 
which gives his “I” everlasting value: he 
has come close to God.—Winifred Rhoades, 
in The Congregationalist. 








